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Wage Scales and the NRA 


F any new argument were needed to continue and am- 

plify NRA in its wage provisions it is the new wage 
scale announced last week by the President for the 
$4,000,000,000 work-relief program. This wage scale 
divides up the country into four zones, and in each zone 
there is a wage provision for four kinds of labor: un- 
skilled, intermediate, skilled, and professional and tech- 
nical, each class again divided according to population cen- 
ters. For unskilled labor, the monthly wages vary from 
$19 in the deep South to $55 in the North; for interme- 
diate labor, from $27 to $65; for skilled labor, from $35 to 
$85 ; for technical work, from $39 to $94. Thus the prin- 
ciple of territorial wage differentials, so much debated 
under NRA, is now consecrated in Government projects ; 
and moreover, the wages generally are below the prevail- 
ing scale in private industry. 

What a tremendous impulse this will give to “ chiseling ” 
employers is perfectly clear to anyone who will give it a 
moment’s thought. Just as the minimum-wage idea 
quickly tends to become a maximum-wage plan, in the 
same way a Government wage lower than the prevailing 
one will tend to become the prevailing wage in private 
industry. And the old evil of wage differentials according 
to location will be intensified with all its train of unfair 
competition against those who have to pay the higher 
wages. In this set-up there is every danger of a com- 
plete disruption of industry. The new works will not by 
any means make up for it by narrowing the labor market 
sufficiently to force employers to pay higher wages, as 
when labor is scarce. 

For these reasons, whether the President meant it so or 
not, it now becomes absolutely imperative that NRA con- 
tinue, that its codes be revised governing wages, and most 
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of all, that they be enforced. By such strict enforce- 
ment of codes, and by that alone now, will the tendency 
of chiseling employers to lower wages to meet the Govern- 
ment’s wages be stopped. If it is not stopped, we will be 
worse off than we were before. It is time to sound the 
alarm and to safeguard wages in private industry by quick 
and forceful action. If this action is not taken, industries 
paying decent wages will be irrevocably ruined. 

The NRA Labor Advisory Board, in its report last No- 
vember, found that only forty-seven codes had provisions 
safeguarding wages, and that skilled labor was constantly 
being lowered in standards of living because of insuf- 
ficient provisions regarding it. The biggest evil of those 
codes was that decent employers were placed in the di- 
lemma of lowering their skilled-wage scales to meet the 
competition of those who were allowed a differential in 
wages big enough to overcome competitors on production 
costs, even in places far away from them; or else of going 
out of business. With this added competition in lower 
wages from the Government itself, the biggest employer 
of all, their position will become all but hopeless. 

And a still further difficulty looms ahead. As far as 
possible, the new works undertaken will be put into pri- 
vate hands. This means, therefore, that private industries 
will have two wage scales for their employes: one im- 
posed upon them by the code or labor agreements, and the 
other by the public-works scale now announced by the 
President. Will it be possible for them to continue on 
those two scales in the same shop? Will anybody be able 
to check up on them to see that they do observe these 
scales? These two things should have been thought of 
when the McCarran prevailing-wage amendment was being 
considered; it is too late now to change. Only a very 
careful scrutiny of wage provisions in all present codes 
and the introduction of them into all others will meet the 
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difficulty, and even then it is doubtful if that will solve it. 
Yet it is all we have to save the situation. It is unthinkable 
that the Government will spend $4,000,000,000 to bring 
that much purchasing power among the unemployed and 
at the same time reduce the purchasing power of the em- 
ployed by that same amount. Yet this is what will happen 
if NRA is not continued, strengthened, and enforced loy- 
ally and intelligently. And it should be done quickly, as 
least as quickly as the public works begin. 


Providing Bonus Money 


T the time this is written, it is not known what the 

Congress will do with President Roosevelt’s veto of 
the Patman bonus bill. Whatever it does, it will not be in 
any conviction on the part of a majority that it was right 
to pay the bonus bill, presented at the point of a bayonet 
by a powerful set of lobbies. It is granted that there are 
many ex-soldiers who are now in want and even destitu- 
tion; it is also certain that there are many who are not. 
Yet the lobbies refused to make the distinction. More- 
over, they took the unfair course of counting what the ad- 
justment certificates would be worth at compound in- 
terest in 1942, and demanding that sum now, as if the 
maturity time had already arrived. But most of all, the 
whole issue was complicated by the intrusion of groups 
whose whole interest was not in the veteran but also in 
putting into our legislation what in another place of this 
issue is called “ one-way money.” To make it worse, the 
Administration forces, opposed to any payment now, had 
deliberately forced the passage of the Patman bill, so that 
it could be vetoed. It was the climax of a wholly dis- 
creditable campaign. 

Whatever may be said about the “debt” of our Gov- 
ernment to the veterans, based on the money they did not 
receive when they were fighting for our country, it is cer- 
tain that it is not a debt in justice. The debt was the 
other way, on the part of the soldier, and he paid that, 
and he could have paid it, without any injustice to him, 
without any compensation whatever. The lobbyists, of 
course, have made no secret of the fact that they want the 
bonus out of the way, so that they can get down to the real 
business of introducing a pension system. When that 
comes they will no doubt be found demanding its payment 
as from the day the War ended, since the bonus regards 
only the days served during the War itself. It will be 
well to remember that the Civil War, which ended sev- 
enty years ago, is still costing us in pensions $60,000,000 
a year. 

But if the Patman idea of paying in currency goes 
through they will blithely whistle for the money and the 
money will be printed. In any honest printed-currency 
system, however, there would be some provision for re- 
tirement of all these billions. This can be done, of course, 
by taxation alone; if it is not, that is what we mean by 
the danger of disastrous inflation. The money simply 
keeps piling up, losing value all the time the more that is 
added to it. For this reason, it is strange that the pro- 
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at least provide for the sale of bonds to the Federal Re- 
serve System in return for the currency printed; this 
would require the redemption of the bonds at a definite 
time and would not involve a net addition to the national 
currency unlimited in.time. But maybe the dose of new 
taxation even that would call for is too much for the poli- 
ticians to contemplate. 


Ox-Cart Government 


N his radio address to the country some weeks ago, the 
President referred in passing to the complications 
which not infrequently result from our obsolete system of 
county government. We have more than 3,000 of these 
political divisions, and it has been estimated that the 
States could provide better government at less expense if 
two-thirds of them were abolished. A century and even 
fifty years ago, there was reason for their existence. When 
men had to travel by ox cart to the seat of local govern- 
ment, or go there on foot, distance was a matter of prime 
importance. Improved means of locomotion have de- 
stroyed that reason. 

A joint resolution has been introduced in the House 
by Congressman McLeod, of Michigan, which will at 
least call attention to the inconveniences of our outmoded 
county governments, if it does nothing else. This reso- 
lution requests the President to invite the Governors of 
the several States to a conference in the White House to 
discuss reorganization of local forms of government. It 
is understood that the Federal Government has no au- 
thority in the matter, for the number of counties in any 
State is purely a matter of State discretion. The Gov- 
ernors will merely be requested to consider the abolition 
of obsolete and unnecessary forms of local government. 
Whatever action, if any, is to be taken, will thereafter be 
left to the State legislatures. 

It is to be hoped, however, that beneficial results will 
follow this conference, for the need of reform is press- 
ing. Most Americans are so occupied with questions of 
Federal, State, and municipal government that some -are 
hardly aware of the existence of a fourth unit of gov- 
ernment. This is a serious oversight, since, as the McLeod 
resolution points out, a very considerable portion of the 
revenue derived from taxation is at present used most 
wastefully “‘ for the maintenance of outworn and wholly 
unnecessary public offices and functions.” At a time 
when every State and city in the Union is hard pressed to 
find sources of revenue, this is a consideration of grave 
importance. Reorganization of the local governmental 
units is calculated, in the words of the McLeod resolu- 
tion, to “ afford substantial relief to the country’s harassed 
taxpayers, protect essential civic functions, and greatly 
assist national recovery.” 

Effective action according to the McLeod plan will not 
only save the public money, but will also give the public 
better service. In many instances—particularly, it is 
claimed, in the South—“ essential civic functions” are 
hindered either because a poverty-stricken and wholly un- 
necessary county is unable to sustain them, or because 
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responsibility is divided among a multiplicity of officials. 
The reform of local government is a problem that calls for 
immediate consideration. Too many counties means in- 
effective government and a high tax rate to provide the 
salaries for useless officials. And in these days, every 
penny must be made to do its work. 


The End of an Era 


HEN Wayne Wheeler died a few years ago, the 

end of a colorful religio-political era was in sight. 
The era closed on May 5 with the passing of the Rev. 
E. C. Dinwiddie. It may be said without exaggeration that 
to these two men, and to the armies drilled by them, the 
country owed its disastrous experiment with Prohibition 
by law established. Even before the close of his college 
days Dr. Dinwiddie was organizing societies to promote 
Prohibition legislation, and at the end of his life, un- 
daunted by the repeal of the Prohibition Amendment, he 
was busy with plans for its re-enactment. 

It is hardly likely that two men of this type and pur- 
pose will again occupy tne center of the political stage. 
Wheeler was a cool, keen, suave, remorseless politician. 
He saw what he wanted, and he drove straight to the 
goal. Dinwiddie was more akin to the religious zealot, and 
while always alive to the value of political combinations, 
relied chiefly on the power of emotional appeal. The two 
men did not always see eye to eye, as was to be expected, 
but their differences of opinion as to methods did not 
prevent a union of their forces. Dinwiddie enlisted the 
soldiers, and Wheeler made them an army. One could 
not have lasted as a leader without the other. 

Both these men worked with a zeal worthy of a better 
cause. Their motives need not here be considered, but 
granting them a high degree of disinterestedness, it may 
be said that what they did in public life helped neither 
religion nor the state. Long before the downfall of Fed- 
eral Prohibition, many religious-minded non-Catholics 
were beginning to chafe under the rule of religious lead- 
ers who seemed to think that the pronunciamentos of the 
Anti-Saloon League, the Methodist Board of Temper- 
ance, and similar associations, were of more importance 
to Christian living than the Gospel of Jesus Christ. For 
years thousands of Protestant pulpits were so occupied 
in discussing the evils of the trade in rum, and the bless- 
ings of legal Prohibition, that little time was left for the 
presentation of the truths of Christianity. Religion did 
not appear to be a matter of revelation, but, rather, of 
Federal statutes, State laws, and city ordinances. In the 
close union of religious establishments and local and 
national political rings, religion became a force of minor 
importance. The result was that religion suffered, and 
that politics, as the event abundantly proved, fell to an 
even lower degree of corruption. 

The fundamental error of the groups regimented by 
Messrs. Wheeler and Dinwiddie was their belief that a 
nation of more than 110,000,000 citizens could be dra- 
gooned into a temperate use of alcoholic liquors. Hence 
they underestimated the power of training in the home, 
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the school, and the church, and put their reliance upon 
legislative enactments. By 1922, two years after Fed- 
eral Prohibition began to operate, it was fairly apparent 
that the country had inaugurated a disastrous experi- 
ment. But the Prohibitionists were blind to patent facts, 
and so great was their power that, as late as 1928, the 
two great parties feared to state openly in their platforms 
what all their leaders must have known to be the truth. 

When the end came, it came swiftly. Perhaps Wayne 
Wheeler might have prevented a rout, but even he could 
not have staved off defeat. The patron saint of Pro- 
hibition, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., openly apostatized, and 
the doom of Prohibition was signed and sealed. Relieved 
from the fear of political death at the hands of the Pro- 
hibitionists, members of the State legislatures demanded 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. With the power 
of Wheeler and Dinwiddie broken, the frantic cries of 
the Bishop of Zanzibar merely contributed to the gayety 
of the nation. The great experiment had bogged down 
in the morass of complete failure. 

It is clear that the traffic in alcoholic beverages cannot 
be properly regulated by Congress, and no Federal legis- 
lation is decidedly better than the ferocious Federal legis- 
lation enacted between 1920 and 1930. As far as legis- 
lation is needed, the matter is now in the hands of the 
several States. But more necessary than legislation is 
the influence of religion brought to bear upon our young 
people. We have failed to create an era of temperance 
by law. Perhaps it can be established by an era of re- 
ligious education. 


A Brief in Mexico 


F there existed in certain quarters a doubt that there 
was a case for a Senatorial investigation of our Gov- 
ernment’s policy regarding Mexico, that doubt is dis- 
sipated by the publication last week of the Memorandum 
of the National Committee for the Defense of American 
Rights in Mexico. It very clearly establishes by historical 
facts our own responsibility for affairs in Mexico, as dis- 
tinguished from any other country, and it places beyond 
cavil our power to exercise that responsibility by prece- 
dent after precedent from past actions of American Gov- 
ernments. And at the same time it fully meets the objec- 
tion that the exercise of that responsibility would be in 
the nature of an intervention forbidden by international 
law. 

These precedents are the most important part of the 
Memorandum. From international law itself, from legis- 
lative, and from executive action, it is placed beyond doubt 
that we have the power to scrutinize Mexico’s actions, 
and what is more, to protest against them. We have the 
right to do this, even if American citizens were not de- 
nied liberty there: we have done it for many countries. 
We have still more the right to do it, when American 
rights are invaded; and the Memorandum more than 
establishes the fact that they are. And even if there were 
not the affidavits and uncontested narration of facts con- 
tained here, it would still be clear that American religious 
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rights are invaded in Mexico, for fourteen States there 
have abolished religious worship altogether, and Ameri- 
cans there are refused religious services as well as any 
others. In fact, one of the new aspects of the case is that 
Protestant organizations have suffered as well as all 
Catholic groups. It is now clear that it is not the officials 
of the Churches who are being persecuted, but the people 
themselves, whether they are Mexicans or Americans. 

Henceforth, therefore, all pretexts for standing out 
against the Borah resolution have vanished. The Com- 
mittee has done an excellent work, and it deserves the 
gratitude of all lovers of liberty. The Memorandum can 
be secured from the Committee at 912 American Se- 
curity Building, Washington, D. C. 





Note and Comment 











Facts, Not 
Persons 


WENTY-THREE thousand people packed them- 

selves into New York City’s huge Madison Square 
Garden late last week to hear Father Coughlin. Towards 
the end of his address the radio priest made a fiery and 
ringing statement which, while naming no names, sent 
the newspaper reporters running to the telephone booths 
to call up this Review’s offices. “‘ Father Coughlin has 
just denounced your editor,” they informed us; “ what’s 
your reaction? Got anything to say to the press?” So 
we gave the reporters our reaction. It was one of dis- 
appointment. Father Coughlin, it seems, indulged in some 
pretty vigorous personalities, but we are grieved to dis- 
cover that he had no other answer to make to the imper- 
sonal and objective appraisal of his theories currently be- 
ing contributed to AMERICA by its Editor. The attitude 
of America’s Editor on social justice has for many years 
followed the mind of the Pope, as all our readers know 
very well. And as for his attitude towards the motion 
pictures, which Father Coughlin also chose to mention, 
that is equally well known, since from the very beginning 
AMERICA has been in the forefront of the movement for 
decency. On page 174 of this issue there is published a 
third article on Father Coughlin’s ideas. It analyzes his 
money theories in the light of Catholic principles. Perhaps 
it might be interesting to call our readers’ attention to the 
fact that the article contains no personalities. 


The Pope’s 
Invitation 


ee intensely moving exhortation of Pope Pius XI, 
pronounced at the canonization on May 19 of Bishop 
Fisher and Sir Thomas More, urging that England fol- 
low the martyrs in their faith and “return to the Fa- 
ther’s house ‘in unity of faith and of knowledge of the 
Son of God’” will not fall upon deaf ears, either in 
England or abroad. It is true that some of those to whom 
it was principally addressed will not have heard of it. 
Others will be skeptical, rooted in ancient distrust of the 
Pope’s motives. Such view everything through the glasses 
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of the Protestant tradition, according to which the Pope, 
no matter how friendly his appearance, must from his 
very nature be seeking earthly domination. Others, how- 
ever, and they will contain the majority of the thoughtful 
and spiritually minded among the separated brethren, will 
be profoundly affected. Even if the full import of the 
Pope’s words cannot immediately be grasped by them, 
or if grasped cannot forthwith be accepted, his invitation 
must cause them to think deeply. It is no new fancy, 
but the repetition of a truth rooted in a thousand years 
of England’s history that “the ancient glories of their 
church . . . were at once the reflection and the increment 
of the glories of the Church of Rome,” that the Apostolic 
See has been so long waiting for them “ not as coming 
to a strange dwelling place but as finally returning to the 
paternal home.” The monuments of England’s Catholic 
past speak louder than ever today through the voices of 
those two men who first resisted the tide that sought these 
monuments’ entire destruction. The new tide that threat- 
ens to engulf Protestant and Catholic alike in the annihila- 
tion of Christianity causes even Rome’s former enemies 
to reconsider, and ask themselves whether, after all, the 
return to the “ Father’s home ” be not the only practical 
means of saving their inheritance. 


Bunk from 
Mexico 


HE publicity being perpetrated by the Mexican Em- 

bassy is a fine example of what the man on the street 
calls “bunk”; (though the Literary Editor also intro- 
duces into AMERICA’s vocabulary this week the word 
tripe). Dr. Luis Quintanilla, who handles this publicity, 
has been talking to Protestant churches, and his line 
is highly original, to say the least: the whole Mexican 
effort is to establish religious liberty! This is accom- 
plished, according to him, thus: “ From 1917 until the 
present day the tendency of the ‘ revolutionary ’ Adminis- 
trations of Mexico has been to place the Church under 
the dominance of the state.” This blessed liberty of a 
state-dominated Church is a reward for the “ dominance ” 
over the state by the Church up to 1857. Either Dr. 
Quintanilla is innocent of any knowledge of the history 
of his own country, or he felt safe in assuming that his 
hearers were. If they were not, they would have known 
that the colonial history of the Church in Mexico is one 
long story of its effort to free itself from the shackles 
imposed upon it by the Spanish Kings, beginning with 
Philip II. Sr. Portes Gil admitted this in his White Book, 
but he used it to show how the Church had always been 
rebellious to the state anyhow! Any stick to beat a dog 
with. As for the liberty enjoyed by the Church in Mexico 
today, we recommend to Dr. Quintanilla and his hearers 
the forthcoming book, “ Chaos in Mexico,” by Dr. Charles 
S. Macfarland, who is Secretary General of the Federal 
Council of Churches. Dr. Macfarland says, in italics: 
“ the state is suppressing religious liberty . . . the Mexican 
state is persecuting the Church.” Publicity that consists 
in perverting the truth will come to naught in the long 
run. Maybe Mexico will some day learn that. 
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A Production 
Code For Radio 


HEN the motion-picture industry imposed a code 
of morals on itself (with certain assistance from 
the outside), cynics scoffed, and for some years had 
reason for scoffing, until certain further assistance from 
the outside enabled it to keep its word. Now, according 
to all reports, the industry is doing very nicely, with a 
_lapse now and then, but on the whole nicely. Recently, 
the same kind of assistance has been in the offing for 
another branch of popular entertainment, the radio. This 
industry has one pest which the motion picture has been 
able to steer clear of, namely, the advertiser. Now the 
advertiser has only one aim in life, to sell his goods. To 
sell his goods, he must attract listeners. To attract listen- 
ers he must have men with talent, men able to entertain 
and amuse. He has found talent scarce, so he takes the 
easy course, gets the laughs by vulgarity and coarseness. 
Those who listen to commercial radio will know what we 
mean, and will murmur certain names to themselves. Re- 
cently, however, the Columbia Broadcasting Company, 
which knows its advertisers, has apparently become 
fearful that the same kind of uprising might come against 
radio as rose against its older sister, motion pictures. So 
it has adopted a code. The code looks like a good one. 
We will hope that Columbia observes it, and, what is 
more, we hope that it will be imitated by other chains. 
What is more, we will observe radio more closely in the 
future, to see if it does. 


In No Way 
Responsible 


UTHORITIES of Harvard University have been at 

pains to point out, in reply to questions from the 
press, that they consider themselves in no way responsi- 
ble for doings of the Harvard Lampoon, undergraduate 
comic periodical. The Lampoon has recently got into 
another of its occasional troubles, only this time it stuck 
rather deeper than usual in the mire, owing to alleged 
obscenities characterizing a scurrilous parody of a well- 
known popular magazine. Lampy’s doors have been pad- 
locked for a period by its graduate trustees, and new 
student officials appointed. They are not responsible for 
the Lampoon, the authorities explain, since they assume 
no responsibility for any of the undergraduate publica- 
tions. This is in entire accordance with traditional Har- 
vard attitudes, which were emphasized in his time by its 
former President Dr. Eliot. Harvard has also her tradi- 
tional arguments for the wisdom of such a detached 
position, but the position itself becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult to maintain. The House developments at Harvard 
in recent years have been based upon a sense of need 
that the University take a more active part in guiding 
the lives and molding the characters of the thousands of 
immature youths committed to its care. The social spirit 
of the age is opposed to this easy policy of hand wash- 
ing in the realm where education comes in direct contact 
with the student’s public expression of ideas—ideas that 
react vigorously upon the use he makes of his education. 
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In the meanwhile it is well for Cathol‘c parents who think 
lightly of sending their sons to non-Catholic institutions to 
reflect upon the wisdom of committing them to an in- 
tellectual guardianship which professes indifference to the 
very influences that affect their children’s minds and 
character. 


Parade 
Of Events 


HE reaching out after new, more colorful techniques 

continued during the week. . . . Stream-lined garbage 
wagons with dapper attendants dashed through the streets 
of a Middle West city. . . . To lure the Beautiful into the 
contours of the American ash can was the announced 
aim of adventurous Eastern esthetes. . . . A novel means 
of correcting muddled thinking was devised. A Western 
woman improved intellectually after her brains were taken 
out. The same technique will be tried on backward pupils 
in the hope they will go forward. . . . A new method of 
telling time by whiskers was worked out in Kansas. A 
blind man there shaves at a regular hour. By merely 
feeling the length of his beard he can tell the exact time, 
day or night. . . . An eighty-year-old woman’s poignant 
grief and heroism stirred a New York town to its depths. 
Without a thought of self, she plunged into a burning 
building in a vain effort to rescue one cat and three 
kittens. .. . The ramified nature of human interests was 
illustrated by an American of Hawaii. He circled the 
globe collecting beer-bottle labels. He wanted something 
different in wall paper. . . . Samples of the exasperating 
inconveniences of house cleaning came from Illinois. A 
man was shaking a rug. Man and rug fell out the window. 
His wife then started falling off a stepladder to be im- 
paled on a broom. . . . A Chicago woman maliciously ac- 
cused of striking her husband with a lead pipe was cleared 
when it was proven she had only used a poker. . . . The 
Government took steps to combat the widespread dime 
wave. ... The Nazis contributed a new kind of debtors’ 
prison to civilization. German citizens are being put in 
jail not because they don’t pay their debts, but because 
they do. 


A copy of the Index for Volume Lil of America will be 
mailed to any subscriber on application to the publication office, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Father Coughlin’s Ideas on Money 


Wirrip Parsons, S.J. 


know enough about economics to say whether Fa- 

ther Coughlin is right or wrong about money. It’s 
a very abstruse subject. But he is the champion of the 
poor and downtrodden; and that’s enough for me. I’m 
for him.” This does great credit to Father Coughlin, and 
to the generosity of those who say it. But if millions of 
people are going to follow him, it is important that this 
be based on something more tangible than his love for 
the poor. We know that the money theories of Father 
Coughlin are the heart of his platform. We must make 
an attempt to understand these theories. Otherwise we 
cannot make an intelligent judgment on them. 

I will put his ideas under the heads in which they 
appear most frequently in his speeches: the “money 
famine”; the circulation of credit; Government financ- 
ing ; and the price level. 

Nothing is more common in his speeches than the claim 
that we were suffering from a “money famine.” On 
December 8, for instance, he said: 

There was want in the midst of plenty. There was a super- 
abundance of wealth about us. Money, which is only the receipt 
of wealth produced, was lacking. The bookkeepers of our national 
wealth, otherwise known as bankers, had perverted the true con- 
cept of money. ... The bankers had been dishonest in their book- 
keeping, in the writing of receipts. The books did not balance; 
the receipts did not equal the real wealth that had been produced. 
There was an intended and purposeful scarcity of money. 

The first part of this sounds convincing. In one sense, 
there was not enough money. In the second part, we have 
the statement that this was because the bankers had de- 
liberately restricted the amount of money in circulation. 
This is why we had social injustice and a depression. The 
chain of thought is expressed many times in his speeches. 

Now what does he mean by money in this passage and 
similar ones? Certainly not credit, for he often says we 
had too much of it; this was a “trick” of the bankers 
to seize the wealth of the borrowers. Certainly not gold; 
for the amount of this was increasing. Therefore cur- 
rency. He says this explicitly: in payment of your loans, 
the bankers demanded currency, not credit, or else your 
goods; then they made it impossible to pay in currency, 
for they had restricted it to a too small amount (Decem- 
ber 8). This was the money famine he denounces. 

How the bankers did this he does not explain, so it 
will be in order to understand how currency arises in our 
system. First of all, only ten per cent of sales are trans- 
acted by currency, and those in relatively small transac- 
tions; the rest is done by check. Currency is merely a 
convenience nowadays in smaller sales where the personal 
element is lacking and “ credit ” will not be extended. The 
amount of currency in circulation, therefore, will depend 
on the demand for it for such transactions. It expands 
and contracts as these do. Even this does not tell the 
whole story ; it is the velocity of its circulation that counts. 


| NROM dozens of people I have heard: “I don’t 


not its amount. A dollar bill may circulate in a day for 
five transactions, doing the work of five dollars. We 
might have much less currency, and yet do more business, 
as we had in 1929. Thus the bankers have little to do 
with the supply of currency. That depends on other 
factors. There was always enough currency in existence 
to perform normal functions. 

But how about paying back the banker his loans in cur- 
rency? Father Coughlin made the statement (December 
8) that “the banker was not content to be paid back by 
means of the check book. He wanted a thousand-dollar 
bill that had not been created. He did not want to be paid 
back in credit.” He did if you had credit. I do not know 
of any banker who refused to be repaid his loan by check 
if you could pay it by check. Billions of dollars a year 
are repaid by check. There have been foreclosures, of 
course, but that was not because the borrower did not 
have currency ; it was because he had no money at all. But 
this was no fault of the banker; but because the borrower 
had miscalculated his earnings, or had hard luck, or should 
never have borrowed. 

“But there was not enough money!” Only in the 
sense that industry, from which money arises among the 
people by wages and salaries, did not distribute enough 
purchasing power in wages and salaries to meet increas- 
ing productivity, but continued to produce more and more 
goods, without sufficient concern for the ultimate means 
of consuming the steadily mounting production through 
proportionate general purchasing power. It was money 
in this sense of purchasing power, which is the consumer’s 
credit or currency or gold, as the case may be, that was 
lacking. But this is an industrial, not a monetary, prob- 
lem. It was the factory, not the bank, which was at fault 
in this instance. 

This is the most important point that Father Coughlin 
makes against our monetary system. Closely allied with 
it is the question of credit in private hands. That this was 
abused often and much is not denied, and Father Cough- 
lin makes much of it. That it can be administered hon- 
estly he admits. Nevertheless, he demands that it be put 
in the hands of the Government, through a central Gov- 
ernment-owned bank; and, as we have seen, he would set 
up a fourth autonomous branch of the Government to 
do it. 

Let us glance at credit for a moment. John Jones wants 
to expand production. For this he borrows $1,000,000; 
that is, the bank puts that amount in his checking ac- 
count, and calls it a deposit; which means that the bank 
promises to pay Jones that much on demand. The Jones 
loan, with the others that have been made, may amount 
to ten times all deposits in that bank. In a sense this is 
creating money “out of nothing.” In another, it is not. 
Jones has tangible wealth present or to come; but not in 
the form of money, which he needs to use in the exchange 
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of goods and services for the expansion he is to make. 
The bank puts some of this wealth for him temporarily 
in the form of money; it also charges him so much per 
cent for this service without which Jones could not make 
his expansion. Jones buys new materials, the payment 
for which he makes by check on the bank, and goes for 
the most part in wages for those who produced these 
materials. He starts production; pays wages and salaries, 
again out of his account. When the goods are made, he 
sells them. The money comes in, all that he had spent, 
plus a profit. He pays back the $1,000,000 to the bank, 
plus interest, the charge for the service which was done 
him for changing his wealth temporarily into money when 
he needed it for exchange purposes. What happens, then, 
to the $1,000,000 credit he had from the bank? It is can- 
celed; it ceases to be. It has gone around that circle of 
production, wages, and sales, created much new wealth 
in doing it, and now that it is back in the bank it is simply 
wiped out. This is the “mystery of credit.” There are 
other similar ways by which wealth is temporarily put 
by the banks into money, as discounting of bills, ac- 
ceptances, etc. 

Now here I must confess I am stumped. I simply am 
unable to say whether Father Coughlin considers this 
process immoral. He would do so only on the ground 
that interest is immoral. There are undoubtedly thousands 
who think he does. There are many passages in his 
speeches which bear them out. But I do know this, that 
he holds that the power over the credit process is not 
one that should be left in private hands, but should be 
given to a government body. I considered this aspect of 
it last week. 

But suppose the Government wants money for its own 
enterprises? The normal way government gets its money 
is through taxes, Federal, State, and city. John Jones, 
his associates, and their workers all contribute. If govern- 
ment spends too much, as in a war, or the citizens con- 
tribute too little, as in a depression, then government bor- 
rows from the banks. It also borrows from them day by 
day as John Jones did, for current expenses, and pays 
back shortly out of tax receipts. 

Father Coughlin condemns this roundly, as everybody 
knows. He wants the Federal Government to finance its 
own operations, not by borrowing, but with currency, 
paper notes, which also would be the Government’s prom- 
ise to pay, but without a maturity date or interest (De- 
cember 8). An example is the $2,000,000,000 soldiers’ 
bonus in the Patman bill, and the $3,000,000,000 farm- 
ers’ relief in the Frazier-Lemke bill, both of which he 
sponsors. He also holds that a $10,000,000,000 public- 
works program should be financed the same way (De- 
cember 8). Moreover, the outstanding Treasury bonds, 
about $27,000,000,000, should be redeemed at maturity 
by this kind of currency also. 

This kind of currency is often called “ inflation,” 
“ printing-press money,” “ fiat money,” and the like; but, 
Father Coughlin says, only by those who think with the 
bankers. Let us avoid, then, calling it those names. But 
all will admit, including Father Coughlin, that it is a new 
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kind of money. Father Coughlin calls it “ real United 
States money ” and would allow banks to deal in no other. 
The other names are invidious, so let us drop them. 

I propose to call it “ one-way money,” as against the 
“two-way money” of the present system. Two-way 
money is a medium of exchange; it arises when there is 
need of exchange. Goods or services stand on each side 
of it. When they are exchanged, it is money that does it. 
When that is done, the money could disappear, just as 
did John Jones’ $1,000,000; unless somebody else wishes 
to use it for similar purposes. For that is all money is; 
not wealth, but a temporary bridge between two kinds 
of wealth. It comes into being only for this purpose. Of 
course, I can hold it for a while, in my house or my bank, 
because I do not choose to hold wealth, but to go without 
it until I choose to turn the money back into wealth. 

Now one-way money is something else again. It is 
money for the sake of money, not for the sake of using 
for exchange or bridging purposes, but as if it were 
wealth in itself. This would be the money that government 
would put out in payment, for instance, of the bonus—a 
new kind of money mixed in with the present kind. Would 
it be accepted by the people with confidence? Nobody 
knows. It would not, if past experience means anything. 
But we are in the realm of theory; and how dangerous 
theory may be in the face of experience is seen in what 
happened to silver. (Father Coughlin predicted that our 
buying silver would allow China to buy our goods. The 
very opposite happened; we ruined China, and we threw 
Mexico off a silver currency altogether.) I know, too, 
that he is constantly saying that money is not wealth. But 
the theories belie the words. One-way money changes 
the nature of money as we know it—as a medium of ex- 
change—into a form of wealth for itself. Those who 
advocate this kind of money always forget that, unlike 
credit, it is not canceled after use. It can be retired only 
by taxation, and if this is not done at a definite date, then 
we have dangerous inflation. Government is always un- 
willing, of course, to resort to billions of taxation. 

Finally, we come to the question of a stable price level, 
which Father Coughlin seeks to achieve through the Nye- 
Sweeney banking bill. The idea is that the “ buying 
power ” of the dollar should remain stable, the idea that 
President Roosevelt put forth so strongly in his Inaugural 
Address. On this I will quote the words of a better econ- 
omist by far than I, Msgr. John A. Ryan: 

This proposal is much less important now than it was two years 
ago. Since April, 1933, the national Administration has brought 
about a salutary and necessary lifting of the price level and has 
committed itself to the maintenance of a stabilized dollar. Whether 
the latter object is feasible no one knows, because it has never 
been seriously sought. It is worth trying. However, it is quite 
unlikely that a dollar of unvarying purchasing power can be estab- 
lished by the methods provided in the Nye-Sweeney bill. More- 
over, it is very doubtful that any considerable further increase in 
general prices is necessary or even desirable. Additional lifting of 
the price levels would be good for debtors, but bad for creditors, 
wage earners, and salary earners (Catholic Charities Review, 
April, 1935). 

Thus it is probable that the Administration has rendered 
Father Coughlin’s theories on prices purely academic, if 
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not untenable. In any case, we are again dealing with 
theories, and not realities, and as long as the present theory 
seems to be successful, it would be unwise to seek to 
change it. 

If there is one thing that comes out of this series, I 
think that it is that Father Coughlin’s theories are those 
of an individual, not of the Church itself. I do not say 
that they are contrary to the Church, for the Church does 
not offer technical reforms, for which Pius XI reminds 
us that “ we have neither the mission nor the equipment.” 
To quote Msgr. Muerich again, “if the practical matters 
of money and banking are not matters of technique, then 
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nothing in the whole field of economics is technique.” 

For years Father Coughlin has done incomparable ser- 
vice in calling attention to the evils of our economic 
system. Let me say I have always admired him for it. 
But the situation today is changed. He is now offering 
plans based on monetary theories which to say the least 
are untried. The danger is that they will distract his fol- 
lowers from the much more necessary work of the re- 
form of industry, where the trouble really lies. If people 
begin to look for prosperity and justice in some easy magic 
of monetary reform, the long hard job of social justice in 
the factory will be overlooked. And that will be tragic. 


War in the Pacific 


Bruce Cotin Maclvor 


ing in war with Japan, except in defense of our 

rights in the western Pacific and on the mainland of 
Asia. War is a senseless, futile anachronism in the modern 
world. War between the United States and Japan is par- 
ticularly purposeless, yet war might come. 

In this article I shall analyze a Japanese-American war 
from the viewpoint of the high commands of the great 
armies and navies of the world. While the views here 
presented are, in effect, a composite of highly trained pro- 
fessional-staff opinion of various nationalities, technical 
details, which after all lack interest for the general reader, 
must be omitted. 

Either Japan or this country might be the aggressor. 
The hypothesis of Japanese aggression necessarily pre- 
supposes attack by Japan on American territory, specifical- 
ly, the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, Alaska, or the main- 
land of the United States, including the Canal Zone at 
Panama. As will appear presently, occupation of the 
Philippines is not essential to the Japanese war plans. A 
successful occupation of Alaska would hardly cause a 
ripple in American economic life and would be of uncer- 
tain economic or strategic value to Japan, while an in- 
vasion of the American mainland would be patently 
suicidal. 

An attempt to block or destroy the Panama Canal would 
be difficult to carry through, and its success would be 
strategically important only if the main American fleet 
were on the Atlantic side of the Canal at the time. Even 
then, and even assuming the attack on the Canal to be 
followed by a successful naval attack on our Pacific Coast 
cities and naval bases, it could operate only to delay the 
tactical development of the main American war effort by 
approximately a year or so. Against this, the Japanese 
high command would have to consider that there is prob- 
ably no other single aggressive operation which would so 
surely arouse a spirit for war in the American people. 

That initial aggressive action by Japan is most unlikely, 
except as incidental to a war in which the United States 
was the aggressor, is confirmed by study of Japanese 
grand strategy for forty years past. This strategy has 
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consistently aimed at building up a naval defense based on 
occupation or strategic control of that island screen which 
masks the Asiatic coast from the Kuril Islands to Nether- 
land India. This position today is vulnerable only from 
Singapore, and it gives Japan practical control of the 
western Pacific and the coast of eastern Asia. It would 
be the height of folly for her to leave it to attack America. 

Let us now proceed to the more probable hypothesis, 
an American offensive against Japan. Of course, I use 
the word offensive in its strictly technical military mean- 
ing. Diplomatically and politically, as said in the open- 
ing sentence, such a war would be precipitated only as 
a defense against Japanese action in violation of existing 
treaties or of our policies and interests in the Far East. 
However, to defend those treaty rights and interests ef- 
fectively, we should have to undertake very large-scale 
operations against Japan. Any other course would in- 
evitably degenerate into a futile fiasco. 

Many people in this country believe that such a war 
would be entirely naval. This is a dangerously delusive 
hope. When our delegates at the recent London naval 
conference insisted that Japan, under the 5-5-3 ratio, 
already had parity in defensive security, they were not 
indulging in a political euphemism. They were enunciat- 
ing a strategic fact, based largely on the island screen 
already mentioned. It is not generally known, but a pure- 
ly naval operation against a strong land enemy is almost 
never successful. A purely American naval attack on 
Japan would start in direct disregard of this long-estab- 
lished principle of naval warfare. 

Our fleet base nearest to Japan is in Hawaii, over 3,400 
miles distant from Yokohama. Our base at Cavité on 
Manila Bay would be worse than useless, for it is not 
only obsolete, as a result of the Washington Treaty of 
1921, but lies on the west shore of Luzon. To reach it, 
our fleet would have to force the passage between the 
islands of Luzon and Taiwan (Japanese). The more 
probable points of meeting between the two fleets would 
place the Japanese between 1,000 and 1,500 miles (per- 
haps much less) from their principal bases, while we 
should have the equivalent of the width of the Atlantic 
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Ocean between our fleet and its advanced bases. More- 
over, nearly the entire line of our movement from the 
Hawaiian Islands westward would be subject to the 
menace of Japanese supmarine attack. It is no reflection 
on American naval seamanship to question whether, when 
the Japanese main fleet was finally encountered, the 
American fleet would still be intact. 

There is, of course, the possibility of penetrating the 
island screen from the south, but this seems hardly prac- 
ticable. Already the Japanese, under mandate, hold the 
Caroline and the Marshall Islands commanding this ap- 
proach, and there is little doubt that their first naval move 
would be to occupy additional positions in the islands of 
Netherland India. This would give them absolute strategic 
control of the Philippines, whether or not they bothered 
with actual occupation of that group. 

The primary objective of Japanese naval strategy would 
be to destroy the American fleet, or at least to destroy 
its effectiveness. Similarly, until the Japanese fleet was 
destroyed, nothing further could be done by us. Some 
argue that the British would help us. This is something 
that we cannot count on at present. Suppose, however, 
that the British do join us. In time of war, their needs 
for home defense would compel them to keep the bulk 
of their fighting fleet in European waters. Their greatest 
help to us would probably arise from making Singapore 
available for facilitating our operations behind the island 
screen, thereby turning the Japanese naval flank. For an 
American fleet to reach Singapore, under war conditions, 
would be a ticklish problem, but by no means impossible. 

Let us now suppose a crushing defeat of the Japanese 
fleet at the first encounter, leaving the American navy in 
complete command of the Pacific. If this defeat were of 
sufficient magnitude to give American control also of the 
Sea of Japan, the Straits of Shimonoseki (Chosen Kai- 
kyo), the Yellow Sea, and the East China Sea, it is prob- 
able that the war could be concluded by imposing an abso- 
lute blockade on Japan. 

Such an outcome is a possibility, but, as a matter of 
sober naval strategy, it is, for the Americans, an outcome 
to be hoped for but not to be counted on. Much more 
likely would be virtual destruction of the main Japanese 
fleet, leaving sufficient smaller units, submarines, etc., to 
keep open communications with the mainland across the 
Sea of Japan and the Straits of Shimonoseki. Even 
though victorious, like the British at Jutland, our casual- 
ties might well equal or exceed those of our enemy, and 
that consideration makes nearby bases important. 

A purely naval victory, short of a complete blockade. 
would leave Japan relatively free to pursue her plans on 
the mainland of Asia. Only our army could deal with 
this, either by a landing in Japan or a landing in Man- 
churia or North China. While a landing in Japan would 
be most difficult and would involve heavy losses, a land- 
ing on the mainland would enable us to attack the line of 
supply to Japan. In either case, we should be opposed 
by a formidable army, fanatically patriotic, convinced to 
a man that they were fighting for the very existence of 
their race, and defending home territory. It seems very 
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conservative to contemplate a Japanese force of at ieast 
1,500,000 men actually engaged on the fighting fronts. 
Probably far more would be under arms. Our forces at 
the point of conflict would have to be equal to those of 
the enemy. Allowing for replacements of casualties, ser- 
vice of supply, and other auxiliaries, this would involve 
mobilization of greater forces than we used in the World 
War. 

Transport requirements for the required military and 
tiaval forces, with equipment and all supplies necessary to 
maintain them to victory, are almost beyond conception. 
Fighting Japan, our line of communications will be about 
2,000 miles from our industrial centers to the Pacific 
coast, about 5,000 miles across the ocean, altogether near- 
ly twice as long as in 1917-1918. Instead of organizing 
behind strongly held allied lines, we shall be fighting a 
well-organized, aggressive enemy, already in occupation 
of every important strategic point in the theater of opera- 
tions. 

American troops could not even be safely embarked, 
much less landed, until the Japanese fleet had been dis- 
posed of. This would give the Japanese ample time to 
cripple the already abominable roads and inadequate rail- 
way lines upon which we should have to depend in North 
China, probably the least difficult region for our first 
landing. 

Some opinion holds that Russia would come to our aid 
because of her historic enmity for Japan. This aid, if it 
materialized, is not to be relied on when we should most 
need it, at the time of our landing. While the Soviets’ 
army today is probably the most numerous and _ well 
equipped in the world, for its numbers, transport is 
notoriously the weakest point in Soviet industrial and 
military organization. It is this deficiency which makes 
their value to us as allies very uncertain, for the Japanese 
railway and road network in Manchukuo is far better 
adapted to checking invasion than is that of the Russians 
to attacking. Japanese diplomatic and military strategy 
has also been gaining command of all other important 
routes in the region, such as the great caravan route from 
Kalgan to Urga. All in all, we should probably have to 
make our landing, unaided by effective allies, in the face 
of strongly organized Japanese resistance. 

In these estimates of Russian ineffectiveness, I am not 
ignoring the Soviet bombing planes and submarines at 
Vladivostok. Experienced air corps officers are not so 
certain of the planes’ complete effectiveness as are some 
newspaper reports. For one thing, the Japanese airdromes 
in Manchukuo are in a position to destroy the Soviet air 
bases by striking first. While it makes for sensational 
journalism to see one great air raid deciding a war, trained 
strategists are dubious. 

As to the submarines at Vladivostok, it is conceded that 
they would probably be annoying and quite destructive 
for a time. Nonetheless, the relative sea-fighting records 
of Japan and Russia, and the history of the Dover Patrol 
in the English Channel during the World War, indicate 
that Russian submarine operations might not seriously im- 
pair Japanese communications with the mainland. 
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Summing up, if war did come between Japan and the 
United States, our objective would be to compel Japan 
to abandon certain policies which she, rightly or wrongly, 
regards as vital to her continued existence. It would be a 
truly Punic struggle, calling for the exertion of all our 
tremendous resources, but there is little doubt of ultimate 
American victory. Traditionally, the American nation is 
magnanimous in victory, and yet only a victory which 
very definitely humiliated and physically crippled Japan 
would accomplish our purpose. 
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Considering these factors, we may see, as the writer 
has seen for many years, why the truest pacifists in 
America are experienced military and naval officers. They 
are not afraid of war, for that is their profession. They 
are not dubious of the outcome, for they know America’s 
strength. They do, however, know the cost and the effort 
required to achieve victory. As soldiers and sailors, they 
have no concern with politics, but perhaps as citizens, 
particularly well informed on the Far Eastern situation, 
some of them wonder what we would do with victory. 


Blessed Philippine Duchesne 


FLORENCE GILMORE 


has just been beatified! One of our own, al- 

though she was born and passed more than half 
of her life in France, because for long years before she 
came to America the condition of our Indians, the spir- 
itual destitution of many of our settlers, and the enticing 
prospect of innumerable hardships, had made this country 
the goal of her hopes, her prayers, her every ambition. 
And the thirty-four years which she spent here—how 
glorious they were in their poverty, their failures, their 
apparent fruitlessness! 

Is there, in all the rich mission annals of the Church, 
a more touching incident than the story of Mother 
Duchesne, old, weary, and ailing, joyfully setting forth 
to be a missionary among the Pottowatomies, as she had 
for years longed to do; only to find, quickly and beyond 
a doubt, that she was too old, too weary, and too ailing 
to be of any use? She uttered no word of complaint 
or regret, although to her stout but very human heart 
this seemed one more and her greatest failure. She knew, 
at last, that she could but pray and suffer that the mission 
work of others might bear fruit ; and this she had already 
done for many a day in her cold bare cell at St. Charles 
—that cell which is now hallowed ground. 

In writing of St. Ignatius, Francis Thompson said that 
“saints are not fashioned customarily of tea and carpet 
slippers.” Certainly Mother Duchesne was not. Less 
holy, she would have been hot tempered, obstinate, hard 
to get along with. As it was, traits which, undisciplined, 
would have made her eminently disagreeable, became 
assets in her long struggle against repeated discourage- 
ments, many failures, and every physical discomfort which 
poverty, hardships, and poor health could devise. 

Mother Duchesne had a will of iron; a faithful, strong, 
and tender heart, little given to demonstrative affection 
but probably the stauncher for that. Even as a young 
girl, whatever she did, she did with all her might. They 
tell that she learned to dance as seriously as she studied 
her algebra. For music she had little or no aptitude; 
but drawing she loved; and instead of neatly copying 
sweet and meaningless models after the fashion of other 
girls of her generation, whatever came from her pencil 
had a touch of audacity, more than a spark of fire. 


O NE of our very own, Mother Philippine Duchesne, 


Naturally quick to make decisions, quick to act upon 
them, and eager for swift results, from beginning to end 
delays were the warp and woof of her life. When, as 
a mere girl, she wished to become a Visitation nun in the 
convent of Ste.-Marie-d’en-Haut, where she had been 
educated, her parents were slow to give their consent. 
After a time she had her way; but when the end of her 
novitiate was at hand, in the fateful year 1789, M. 
Duchesne refused to permit his daughter to bind herself 
by vows. He foresaw the swiftly approaching Revolution 
and understood more clearly than did many what it would 
mean in the way of persecution for priests and nuns. Not 
long afterward the community had to scatter; and, sick 
at heart, Philippine returned home. 

During the Terror she was fearless in ministering to 
non-juring priests and visiting the condemned in their 
cells. After it passed, hopefully she bought back her 
beloved convent and persuaded some members of the 
former community to return to it with her; but the Sisters 
had aged and broken; the times were still critical, and 
the attempted restoration ended in failure. 

At this juncture it was suggested to Philippine that 
possibly a newly founded and very small congregation, 
dedicated to the Sacred Heart of Jesus and spending 
itself for the education of Catholic girls, would be will- 
ing to take over Ste.-Marie-d’en-Haut—the house, her- 
self, and a few companions who had gathered about her 
after her old associates had melted away. Negotiations 
were begun, and delays began with them; but at last the 
transfer was arranged, and at the age of thirty-five Philip- 
pine Duchesne and all that had been hers were received 
into the Society of the Sacred Heart by its girlish Mother 
General. 

America had already occurred to Mother Duchesne as 
a tempting field for the salvation of souls. She began to 
dream of going there; with all the ardor of her great 
heart to long to go. Nor was she slow to speak of her 
desire ; in fact, she harped upon it, in and out of season. 
But fourteen quiet years passed, and she was still teach- 
ing little French girls to read and write and cipher, nurs- 
ing them when they were ill, taking her turn at the door 
as portress, and praying, praying, praying, always with 
her big intention well to the fore. 
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In January, 1817, Bishop Dubourg of New Orleans 
called at the Mother House of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart in Paris to plead for recruits to labor in his vast 
diocese. Mother Barat told him of Mother Duchesne 
and her ambitions; the Bishop saw her, blessed and en- 
couraged her; but Mother Barat’s consent was not easily 
won. Prudence did not concern Mother Duchesne; it was 
hers but to obey. On Mother Barat the responsibility 
rested, rested heavily ; and she hesitated. When at length 
she said yes, Mother Duchesne’s joy was unbounded. 

It is hardly necessary to add that a start could not be 
promptly made, even with the naturally impulsive Mother 
Duchesne. It was not until February of the following 
year that she and four companions, two choir Religious 
and two lay Sisters, set forth on a long and very un- 
comfortable journey which was to take them to New 
Orleans and the brief but sisterly hospitality of the Ursu- 
lines ; thence, by slow and dangerous stages, to St. Louis, 
only to find no opening there, and to be obliged to go yet 
farther to the smaller and more primitive settlement at 
St. Charles. 

A five-room log cabin became the first convent and 
school of the Society of the Sacred Heart in the New 
World. By way of neighbors the Religious had a few 
families of French descent, Negroes, and Sioux Indians. 
As soon as possible a day school for poor children was 
opened, with an attendance of twenty-two: how they were 
accommodated remains a mystery. Three children, board- 
ers, became the nucleus of an academy. 

With a saint, or a saint-in-the-making, at the helm easy 
success was not to be expected. Nor did it come. The 
children were undisciplined to a degree undreamed of in 
the experience of those refined French nuns. The winter 
was so cold that water froze on the hearth, and milk was 
broken into chunks with a hammer. Bear’s grease served 
for butter; cabbage and potatoes were delicacies. 

After a time, during which conditions grew more and 
more discouraging, the foundation at St. Charles was 
abandoned for one some miles distant, at Florissant. 
There, very slowly, progress was made. But St. Charles 
had won a secure place in the heart of the Society, and 
it was not long before school was re-opened there. 

The move from St. Charles to Florissant was typical 
of Blessed Mother Duchesne’s early experiences in 
America. Her journal tells how, after three of the Re- 
ligious had set forth with part of their meager equip- 
ment: 

I closed the march with the cows, calves, chickens, and Sister 
Marguerite. We had to appease the cows with cabbages, for they 
were at first very obstinate. Finally, worn out by their ropes 
and fatigue they decided to follow along with their calves. | 
perched on top of a cart, dividing my attention between the care 
of my relics and that of the poultry. 

As the months passed, and the years, little by little it 
became evident that the seed so painfully sown at St. 
Charles and during the early days at Florissant was going 
to bear abundant fruit. Convents of the Sacred Heart 
were opened in Louisiana and one in St. Louis. Young 
girls presented themselves, seeking admission into the 
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novitiate; the schools grew and began, very slowly, to 
prosper. But before the future was plainly secure Blessed 
Mother Duchesne had grown old and feeble, and younger 
hands than hers were at the helm. So long as she was 
in charge poverty and crosses were the order of the day. 

During her long term of awaiting permission to go to 
the United States Mother Duchesne’s dearest dream had 
been, not the education of American girls, but missionary 
work among the savages. For twenty-three years she 
clung to this desire, and at last was allowed to go to the 
Pottowatomies at Sugar Creek, Kans. A year later she 
was back at St. Charles, there in prayer and mortifica- 
tion to await the end. Her dream had been fulfilled too 
late: one last disappointment, the greatest she had known. 

Until October, 1852, she lingered, unable any longer 
to work, but convinced “that she must do penance and 
that everything is too good for her,” as her Superior wrote. 
An eloquent scrap of paper has been preserved on which, 
in her uncertain English, she had quaveringly noted this 
resolution. “I firmely resolve henceforth to lead a peni- 
tente and mortified life.” Henceforth—dear Mother 


Duchesne! 

And the fruit of her labor, her prayers and her suffer- 
ings? First of all, her own sanctification; and in addi- 
tion, twenty-eight convents of the Sacred Heart in the 
United States, four in Canada, three in Cuba, two in 
Puerto Rico, and—unless they have been confiscated— 
three in Mexico. The harvest indeed is great; nor are 


the laborers few. 


IDYLL 


The Summer of St. Martin lingers still 

On golden field and russet-wooded hill ; 

A flight of winged things flames against the dawn, 
A smoky languor the young day takes on; 

A goose girl drives her snowy flock to stream 
And loiters on the wooden bridge to dream; 

The mill wheel turns, the drowsy water sings, 
And Ninette to her spinning laughter brings ; 

Her cheeks are apple-bright, her eyes, leaf-brown, 
Turn happily toward the distant town 

Where toils a lover true, a blithe Pierre, 

(Come Noel, they will have their wedding day) 
Faint peals the Angelus from village spire 

And hearts lift Heavenward, a lowly choir; 

Slow wheels the fiery wagon of the sun 
Through hazy sky roads till the day is done; 
Evening comes when all things seek their rest, 
Twilight draws silver curtains on the west; 

Long shadows creep across the lonely wold, 

A sheep dog barks, bells tinkle in a fold; 

Blue curls of smoke from homely chimneys rise 
And sleepy casement windows blink dim eyes; 

A ruddy jongleur moon leaps into space 

With mirth-blown jowls on Jack-o’-lantern face; 
A shuddery small wind goes sighing by, 

A swooping bird of prey makes eerie cry; 

Now graves, perchance, give up their patient dead 
While stars keep midnight vigil overhead; 

Now hoofbeats clear and near ring through the night 
But, ghostly hap—no horseman looms in sight! 
Old legends, hearthside tales of peasant folk, 


In wakeful beds fantastic fears evoke. ... 
Vera Marie Tracy. 
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We Go to Church 


Harry SYLVESTER 


T was the regular Cape Spring, with the arbutus gone 
and the yellow heather not yet come; with one day 

mist-bound and mournful with the sound of fog horns, 
the next bright with brash yellow sunlight; with the fish- 
ing fleet gone from Provincetown Bay to Hyannis for 
its Spring trapping and seineing. 

Lahey cursed the foggy days and sat for long hours in 
the kitchen, smoking his pipe and reading Boston papers. 
He managed the town’s baseball team and every foggy 
day meant a day of practice lost. Curtin didn’t mind the 
dull days. At twenty-six he had begun to realize there 
was an estheticism of mood. This alone could explain 
his finding the gray days pleasant and satisfying to his 
soul. 

He found himself so quiet and almost serene at the 
end of a Thursday that he felt smug watching Lahey scowl 
out the window, knock the dottle out of his pipe, then take 
it out three minutes later and refill it. 

“ Let’s go to confession after supper,” Lahey suggested, 
still looking out the window. 

“ Tonight? Thursday?” Curtin asked. 

“ Sure—tomorrow’s First Friday.” 

“ Getting religion?” 

‘ Not particularly.” 

‘“* Haven’t you made your Easter duty?” 

“Sure; you can’t get away from it in this town. Fa- 
ther Sylva keeps records. You have to make it around 
here.” 

‘“‘ Since you’re neither a native nor Portuguese,” Curtin 
said elaborately ; “ how could he check on you?” 

“He did anyway,” Lahey answered, still looking out 
the window. “ My family’s been coming here summers 
for ten years and I was here all this winter. He got me.” 

“You mean he heard your confession? ” 

“Sure. Why not?” 

“It’s a wonder he didn’t have a nervous breakdown.” 

“You're a wise guy,” Lahey said. “ Are you coming 
to confession or not?” 

“Sure, ll go.” 

“ Darn nice of you,” said Lahey. 

After they had cooked and eaten supper they walked 
down Commercial Street toward the center of town. The 
big clock on the town hall showed twenty to eight as 
they approached the small green in front of the hall. A 
group of three hailed them from the corner with interest 
but no animation. 

“Where to?” asked Gregory. 

‘No place.” Lahey shook his head. “ We thought we 
might get a beer later. What’s new?” 

Gregory shrugged. “ They’re not getting much fish at 
Hyannis,” Cabral remarked. He was a dark man of 


twenty-eight, with a long face and full mouth. He stood 
hatless and tanned, an old raglan topcoat draping smooth- 
ly from his shoulders. 

“Some of the boats came back this morning,” Drum 
said. “ They figured they might as well wait here as down 
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there. Pete Enos said he figured he'd go out for pol- 
lock in a day or two.” 

The clock on the town hall struck eight and Curtin 
looked at Lahey. 

“ Anyone going to confession?” asked Lahey. 

“I went last week,” said Gregory. Drum, who wasn't 
a Catholic, and Cabral said nothing. 

“Why don’t you take Joe?” Gregory suggested, in- 
dicating Cabral. “ He hasn’t been in three years.” 

Lahey looked at Cabral. “ That right, Joe?” 

“ Yes,” said Cabral with a faint, half-abashed smile. 

“ How is it Father Sylva didn’t get you?” Curtin 
asked. 

“ Two years ago | was working in Boston,” Cabral ex- 
plained. “Last year I was down to Hyannis with the 
fleet. Most of them that hadn’t made their Easter duty 
got back by Trinity Sunday, but I stayed in Hyannis and 
got drunk. I meant to get back.” 

“Why didn’t you go during the past year?” Lahey 
said. 

“I don’t know.” Cabral shrugged. “I figured 1 was 
out of the Church or something. | didn’t know. What 
happens when you go to confession again after being away 
a couple of years?” 

No one seemed to know and no one volunteered an 
answer. “ Let’s find out,” Lahey said. 

“What do you mean?” asked Cabral. 

“You come to confession with us,” said Lahey. 

“No,” Cabral replied. “ Some other time. I got a date 
to drink beer.” 

“You'd better come with us,” Lahey said, taking Ca- 
bral’s arm. “ Maybe something’ll happen to you between 
now and the next time.” 

“No,” answered Cabral, disengaging his arm. 
go, but not now.” 

“Three years is a long time,” said Curtin, 
Cabral’s left arm. “ Come on now.” 

“No,” said Cabral and started to back away, but it 
was too late. Curtin and Lahey had him, each by an arm. 
They wheeled with him and started to walk toward Brad- 
ford Street. Behind them Gregory and Drum were laugh- 
ing. 

“ Listen— ” Cabral tried without fervor to pull away. 

“Come on,” said Lahey. They turned the corner into 

sradford Street, Cabral walking between them, fairly 
certain they would release him in a moment. 

“T’m amazed at you,” Lahey continued, “ coming from 
such a good family and not going to church in three 
years.” 

“I went last Christmas,” protested Cabral. ‘“ Listen— 
I got a date. I’ll be late for it. This is silly. Cut out the 
fooling and let me go.” 

“We're not fooling,” Lahey answered. “ You’re going 
to confession if we have to drag you into church.” Curtin 
had begun to laugh. 

“ That'll be nice,” said Cabral. “ What’ll people think? 
What’ll the priests think? ” 

“The priests’ll be in the confessional,” said Lahey. 
“They won’t see you.” 
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“ Listen,” Cabral said, “this is enough.’ He began to 
wrestle and pull. 

Still laughing, Curtin and Lahey closed with him, 
finally picking him up between them, each carrying an 
arm and a leg and walking up the steep street. Two cars 
had stopped nearby and were watching. 

“You liar,” one of the occupants of the cars yelled to 
Curtin, “I thought you didn’t drink.” 

But Curtin could only laugh and pant for breath as 
they carried Cabral up the hill. At the top, just before 
they turned into the winding street the church was on, 
they set Cabral down. 

“Now,” said Lahey, retaining a hold on Cabral’s arm, 
‘it’s up to yourself. Either you walk in and no one else 
knows any more about it, or we carry you in and scan- 
dalize the people, who will think we are all drunk.” 

“ T’ll walk,” Cabral said; “ but you’re both crazy.” 

They walked to the church, Curtin and Lahey each 
linking an arm loosely in Cabral’s. They went through the 
side door of the white church and genuflected in the 
gloom, then slid into a pew, first Lahey, then Cabral, 
then Curtin. There was a queue of half a dozen people 
outside each confessional. 

“Are you ready?” asked Lahey after a few minutes. 

* All right,” said Cabral in a flat voice. 
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They stood in line. Lahey was out of the confessional 
in a minute. Curtin watched Cabral draw a deep, un- 
conscious breath and enter the box. All laughter left 
Curtin and the mood of gray mornings came down about 
him like water or like peace. He had not been to con- 
fession yet, but he felt as though he had; he felt interiorly 
relaxed and easy and smooth in his mind. He wondered 
if he was not affected by how he thought Cabral would 
feel when Cabral finally came out of the confessional 
box. 

Cabral came out and joined Lahey in the back of the 
church and presently Curtin walked toward them with 
moodily lowered head, his arms swinging at his side. 
Piety for him consisted in no gesture. 

In a little while they went out into the evening and 
for a moment even Lahey was still. 

“ Well,” he finally said as they walked, “ how did it 
go?” 

“ It was all right,” said Cabral. “ He was fine.” 

Thin mist had started to blow in from the bay. It was 
wet and good against their faces. Lahey, as he walked, 
thought how pleasant it was to be silent. He knew this 
was a curious thought for himself, but when he tried to 
find the reason for it he could think only that it was be- 
cause the others were silent, too. 


Black Youth Seeks Learning 


Epwarp F. Murpny, S.S.J., P#.D. 


ANY a morning, as I enter our first and only 

M Colored Catholic University, founded by Mother 

Katharine Drexel, christened Xavier, and situ- 

ated in the heart of New Orleans, I find myself pausing 

and—well, smiling. The pause is occasioned by what I 

see; the smile, by a recollection of what certain critics, 
not so long ago, thought they saw. 

When this institution of learning was dedicated by His 
Eminence, Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, back in 1932, 
comments were various; and unique among them was 
the ‘‘write-up” that appeared in the consciously clever 
magazine Time. The idea of the lowly scaling academic 
heights tickled the author of that article, and he chuckled 
at black boys and girls seeking learning. 

Yes, standing at the portals of Mother Katherine's 
foundation, I have my pardonably vengeful moments, 
thinking back over the wheeze of that wag and contrast- 
ing it with the truth. 

Here they come—the “ lowly ” ones, who are, in reality, 
the bloom of the new Afro-America. They rank as the 
third and fourth generation of Dixie’s greatest problem 
since 1863; but of a problem, their appearance gives no 
indication at all. As trig and attractive a brigade as is to 
be found in your white college of the North, they make 
prejudice blink and do a bit of scalp scratching. What 
social Aladdin, rubbing his magical lamp, could have 


caused just overnight such a reversal of preconception? 

Was it not Montesquieu who, describing the black man, 
wrote that his nose is pressed so close to his face that 
it is almost impossible to pity him? If old Montesquieu 
and his mental progeny were standing with me any morn- 
ing in old N’Orleans, very probably they would find the 
Negro so far ahead of their trite sensitivities that they 
would pity themselves. See that Apollo in bronze over 
there? He might have wandered from a pedestal in some 
sanctum of art. In fact, he could have posed for the latest 
masterpiece (Negro Youth) of that already famous 
sculptor of his race, Richmond Barthé, who on a recent 
visit to Xavier University must have seen and studied 
him. A fine light of intelligence suffuses his set face. 
There are diamonds of ideals in his eyes. And his hands, 
large and firm from a thorough acquaintance with toil, 
are the kind that can make dreams come true. He has 
evidently had to struggle for a living, just as he is now 
struggling for an education. Double-barreled power here! 
America will have to reckon with the type. 

Speak to him. His answers come modulated, and with- 
out the slightest cornfield accent or hint of assault on the 
King’s English. He looks you straight in the eye, and 
wastes not a word. On the instant you like him and want 
to think of him as plural. He is. Behold the others. 

There’s a boy with a countenance as black as Stygian 
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night; but his voice is the very music of kindness and 
interest. His ambition? Why, he is in the Social Ser- 
vice Course, and New Orleans has already appreciably 
profited from his activities. He has begun playgrounds 
in the Negro districts, visited innumerable homes to offer 
the advice that counts, and is at present busy with surveys 
that will do their share to raise the life level of his people. 
He comes from a family of seven, and, as the eldest, he 
manages—depression and all!—to help support the brood. 
He gives more to the community by far than many a 
fortune-kissed son of Caucasia. No, his collar is not 
frayed, nor are his shoes broken. Indeed, he might have 
stepped out of a band box. 

Miracle the third. A golden-skinned maiden, as fault- 
lessly garbed as any daughter of wealth and position; 
for there is a tradition of superb dressmaking in N’Or- 
leans, of which she is the beneficiary. Give her a needle, 
a few yards of material, and a little time, and she can 
turn out the Parisian. On a budget that would spell 
utter destitution to her pale sisters, she preserves excellent 
health as well as appearance. Her heart’s wish? First, 
to be a credit to her Alma Mater. Secondly, to express 
the joys and the sorrows of her people with her pen. 
Already she has locally made a name for herself with 
her original sketches of Negro life} and this little colored 
edition of the thrice-difficult and elusive art of Ruth 
Draper and Cornelia Otis Skinner is, according to no 
less an authority than Miss Georgette Cohan, eldest 
daughter of the great George M., and an accomplished 
actress herself, who recently guest starred at Xavier, 
destined for Broadway acclaim. Already she has refused 
flattering offers, preferring to perfect herself in every 
way before she steps on the larger stage of a career. Hers 
is the soft-spoken address of the Creole, but her dark 
eyes sparkle with the fire of artistic intelligence which 
America is coming to acknowledge and prize in the group 
she represents. 

Look at that tall, lean youth with the Shelleyesque face. 
He has just walked three miles; for, you see, he must 
save the solitary dime in his pocket for lunch money. But 
there lies in his throat a talent which, some day, will fill 
his purse to overflowing. Better still, there is a plenitude 
of soul behind that talent. His voice has brought joy 
to Orleanian gatherings beyond number and has developed 
itself to a Robeson finesse and richness. He sings as 
exquisitely in French and German as in English; but 
never so beautifully as in the Latin of his beloved Mass. 
Certain of his eventual success, I ask him what he will 
do when his heavenly gift turns an earthly profit. He 
answers: “I shall help this University which has so 
helped me and mine.” 

There’s a boy with a countenance as tender and other- 
worldly as the Envangelist’s. Surely, in the evening shade 
of the Cenacle, John’s face, star-gleamed with vision, must 
have looked exactly like that! Truly this boy is not the 
kind that can be satisfied with any ordinary vocation. 
I am not at all surprised that he is dreaming of resting 
his head on the Saviour’s bosom and sharing the sacrifice 
of Calvary. A few months more, and he will have entered 
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St. Augustine’s Seminary at Bay St. Louis, Miss., there 
to carry the traditions of Xavier to the heights of levite- 
hood. 

That smart young woman, with her head held high, 
is already a practising physician. That good-looking 
fellow, with the steady, manly stride, is a lawyer, of 
enviable rating. That chap with the darkest of faces, but 
with a thoroughly Nordic light in his eyes, is an avid 
delver in the history and folklore of his people. Gifted 
with eloquence beyond the ordinary, he will before long 
be heard beyond the deep South. That meek little colored 
nun over there—she has written the history of her Order 
in a style as chaste and sweet as the story she unfolds. 
That dusky group of graduates—they are currently en- 
gaged in a review of the Negro’s achievements (yes, 
achievements!) in New Orleans previously to 1863, which 
will soon be published by the University Press. 

So they come. And so it is that, each morning, as 
this stream of talent and inspiration from a misprized 
source flows into a unique institution whence it will pres- 
ently mingle with the great currents of American life, I 
find myself proudly humbled. Humbled, that I belong 
to a citizen group that misprizes ; proudly, because Heaven 
has called me to assist, as a missionary priest, in some 
small way in the great duty of atonement. 

The potential for higher education, I believe, is extraor- 
dinary among our colored brethren. In the first place, 
after the prolonged academic fast which has been the 
Afro-American fate, they are as eager for the things of 
the mind as Europeans, emerging from the night, must 
have been in the days of the Carolingian schools. Along 
with their earnestness, there is an intellectual freshness, 
which can be at once a teacher’s challenge and delight ; to 
say nothing of the gratitude they lavish on any Colum- 
bus leading them to new thought and experience in which 
their cramped souls can fitly expand. The wine press 
of their racial restrictions causes them fully to appreciate 
the culture that is liberal; and what could be better than 
such appreciation to urge them to reap the advantages 
of a university like Xavier, lovingly planned, admirably 
staffed, and perfectly equipped? 

Surely the glory, justice, and pathos of their odyssey 
should appeal to their fellow-Christians throughout the 
land; and if there cannot, as yet, be other Xaviers, the 
one we have should be widely sustained. At least the 
burden of this important enterprise, which tests Catholic 
principles, even while evincing it, ought not be left entirely 
on the willing but frail shoulders of the woman whose 
whole life has been such a sublime example of what must 
be done. Surely our “ brothers in black” who have so 
long and uncomplainingly “sitten in darkness” and 
“eaten the bread of sorrow” are to be hastened to the 
light and the feast. 

These are a few of the thoughts that give me pause 
at the doors of our sole colored Catholic university. And 
I smile—but the smile is a little twisted. For, thus far, 
the attitude of not a few of us toward higher education 
for the lowly seems not a whit more elevated or advanced 
than that thoughtless jibe. 
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Economics 
Compensation Insurance and 


Church Institutions 


Henry V. Kane 

ONGRESS is considering the adoption of some form 
of workmen’s compensation insurance. Following 
the lead of Wisconsin, where a system is already in effect, 
the Federal Government from all accounts has been pre- 
paring some plans of its own. Considered to be one of 
organized labor’s prime objectives, and seemingly not 
seriously opposed by business and industry, it is certain 
that in a number of States proposals will be made also 
for a State reserve system. Whatever form of legisla- 
tion may be adopted, its relation to institutions of re- 
ligion, education, and charity of the Church will be of 
very great importance should they be not specifically ex- 

empted from the force of its provisions. 

The Wisconsin act, which contains no exemption, calls 
upon such institutions, along with organizations of busi- 
ness and industry, to support the system and provide un- 
employment benefits, if during the year 1933 they several. 
ly employed at least ten persons for a total of eighteen 
weeks each. Under this, employes mean, no doubt, lay 
persons, men or women, performing strictly secular work 
for wages or salary, under a contract of hire, express or 
implied. Farm laborers, domestic help, and teachers in 
schools, colleges or universities are excepted, as no doubt 
would be postulants, novices, nuns, lay Brothers and 
priests, who, under the laws of the Church and of their 
respective Orders or societies, are not employes. 

Assuming that the same limitations and exceptions will 
be found in later laws, many institutions will of course 
be automatically excluded from their operation. Yet the 
large number that will be bound, in the absence of express 
exemption, makes it timely to consider the question 
whether or not all should be exempt. Unemployment- 
compensation experience being limited, we have to look 
for the answer to the reason and policy of this social legis- 
lation. Being out of a job for a long time is now the com- 
mon experience of millions of workers of American busi- 
ness and industry. These unfortunate people are an urgent 
public problem. Their idleness and loss of income, caus- 
ing them and their families great suffering, have entailed 
a huge social cost, thus far borne by public relief and by 
the charity of private persons and institutions. 

It is the aim of compensation to decrease this social 
cost by employment stabilization, and to charge it back 
to business and industry, which it claims are responsible 
for it due to their irregular operations. In this process it 
is possible in future legislation that, as in the Wisconsin 
act, education, charity, and religion may be loosely classi- 
fied with business and industry, and that there may be 
imposed upon them an identical obligation under the same 
terms to support compensation and to pay benefits to un- 
employed persons. Such an arrangement would overlook 
some fundamental principles and known facts. 

There is a great difference between eleemosynary or- 
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ganizations and those of business and industry. The lat- 
ter constitute large employers of workmen essential to 
trade, commerce, and manufacture. They are adequately 
capitalized, profit-making, secular entities possessing pure- 
ly commercial assets in varying amounts, out of which 
wage benefits of workmen who helped to create them 
might well be paid. Eleemosynary institutions, on the 
other hand, are small employers of persons frequently 
incapacitated for work in business and industry, perform- 
ing services only incidental to education, charity, and re- 
ligion. They are not capitalized, they do not operate for 
profit, and they have no assets except trust funds or 
property derived from services, gifts, and devises, which, 
if they are to maintain their time-honored inviolability, 
should not be subject to judgments that might be obtained 
on wage-claim benefits. 

Such institutions have not created the social cost of un- 
employment, or any part of it. Rather by their volunteer 
services in various ways, they have held it down and 
helped to pay it. To them social cost has meant an in- 
crease in the demand for their services, with a decrease 
in their revenues. As they have no unemployment and no 
irregular operations, they have nothing of their own in 
their relation to their workmen to stabilize, and no reason 
to insure employes whom they take care of otherwise. 
Notwithstanding this, under the Wisconsin law they are 
drafted to support the compensation-insurance system, to 
pay contributions in various ways, or to give work guaran- 
tees in a social scheme devised to attack a serious prob- 
lem arising in, and pertaining to, business and industry 
alone. 

Added to this is the obligation of frequently reporting 
to the State Commission in charge of administration, and 
the furnishing of financial statements which may be de- 
manded from time to time. Indirectly, of course, these 
institutions would enjoy some of the benefits of job in- 
surance in business and industry under any successful 
plan. Those in charge of them know of the devastating 
effect of the depression upon their revenues by reason of 
the large number of Catholic workmen everywhere de- 
prived, through no fault of their own, of the means of liv- 
ing and consequently of their former ability to support 
their churches, their homes, their asylums, and_ their 
schools. During periods of unemployment, compensation 
very probably would, at least in part, overcome this dis- 
ability. But this gain should be allowed without a re- 
quirement that education, charity, and religion should 
become job insurers of their own employes, or contributors 
to a system designed primarily to protect workers in busi- 
ness and industry. 

In spite of the enormous growth of State aid in the 
depression years, private charity, education, and religion 
have been busier than ever. The demand for their ser- 
vices is ever increasing, enlarging the field of the Church’s 
work, no part of which it wishes to see given over to the 
State. Is it wise, then, to burden them in their work with 
a new job-insurance obligation, when they have no unem- 
ployment and no irregular operations, when they care 
for their own employes otherwise, few, if any, of whon 
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may be found on public relief? In the carrying out of 
the manifold purposes for which they exist, do not these 
institutions already contribute sufficiently to public wel- 
fare whereby they benefit business and industry, and not 
only their employes, but their employers as well? 
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HAT is worse than war? If casualties alone are 
considered, traffic accidents outdistance war. Ac- 
cording to a booklet recerjtly issued on this topic, by the 
Traveler’s Insurance Company in Hartford, the United 
States in 1934 experienced its worst automobile accident 
record. Around 36,000 persons were killed and nearly a 
million injured as a result of 882,000 personal injury ac- 
cidents. The deaths represented an increase of sixteen 
per cent over the 31,078 fatalities reported in 1933. There 
were 58,210 collisions with a “ fixed object.” 

Rhode Island, North and South Dakota took the lead 
in relative fewness of accidents, reckoning by population, 
number of registered cars, or by gallons of gasoline con- 
sumed. I have no explanation to offer for this, any more 
than for the fact that Canadians, with their low crime 
record (see last week’s issue of AMERICA), attend fewer 
motion picture theaters per unit of population than any 
other English-speaking country, and make more telephone 
calls per capita than any other nation in the world. 

The principal lesson of the accident record is that you 
cannot cure human evils by police regulations alone. Our 
roads are amply provided with “slow” warnings, curve 
arrows, stop signs, railroad cautions, warnings for schools, 
soft shoulders, cross roads, with blinking lights and ring- 
ing bells and waving arms. It is not ignorance of the con- 
sequences that encourages speeding. You cannot drive a 
hundred miles of a week-end without witnessing some 
object lessons. It is lack of moral control in the brain 
that controls the wheel, that sets free the gambling in- 
stinct. Only here you are gambling with human life. The 
remedy will come when we begin to associate cause and 


effect. 





HY should we not recognize this fact? Speaking 

in Raleigh, N. C., last December, Frank S. Hick- 

man, professor of the psychology of religion at Duke 
University, stated plainly: 

A definitely secular scheme of public education in a country 
like ours can come out only at one place: a continually diminish- 
ing emphasis upon recognized moral values and criteria of con- 
Gah. | 

If America drifts along with that strong current of skepticism 
{shown as a result to recent questionnaires to intellectual leaders] 
she will soon drive into materialistic sand bars and pile up her 
wreckage upon the debris of other nations who forgot God and 


perished. Some think we have already begun to scrape bottom 


on these treacherous sands. 

[he wreckage piled upon our public highways is a part 
of the human wreckage that we are facing. But it cannot 
be stopped by the wrong remedy. 
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ABLOID writers have taken to the practice of ter- 

rifying us with word and rotogravure pictures of 
human wreckage in modern civilization. Laurence Stall- 
ings started the ball rolling in World War horrors. The 
latest fashion is to juxtapose lurid photographs of death, 
crime, degeneracy, brutality, with delightful, idealistic pic- 
tures of life in Soviet Russia. Eager-eyed children in 
the schools, strapping Amazons loading trucks on col- 
lective farms, more strapping Amazons adjusting an elec- 
tric drill in the Dnyeprostroy, kindly Soviet leaders shak- 
ing hands with an old woman from Kazakstan who has 
told the most tales on her religious-minded neighbors, and 
other idyls. Then it is easy to draw a terrific moral. Look 
at lovely Russia and look at horrible America! Dead gang- 
sters on our sidewalks, their shock-workers studying 
Shakespeare as they drink tea in Stalingrad. None of 
these propagandists seem to think—or at least they do 
not wish you to think—that the process could equally 
work the other way. Yet America can show cheerful, 
golden youths and maidens to an indefinite number—can 
show them on the farm, if you so wish. A parallel volume 
complied for Soviet readers could picture the throngs at 
the Bach Festival in Bethlehem, Pa., the happy thousands 
of children trundling toy autos in the city parks, East 
Baltimoreans sitting peacefully on the sidewalk. 

The same volume could swarm with snaps of Soviet 
hooliganism and cruelty: peasants shot in the back as 
they attempt to gather ears of grain in the Ukraine, 
twelve-year-old homeless children shot to death under 
Russia’s new laws for ridding itself of social vermin, 
wealthy Soviet officials wining and dining with their 
foreign admirers. It is a cheap game, and two can play 
at it. Only that “same volume” can never be published, 
for the privilege of maligning one’s native land seems to 
be exclusively American. 

I will not dispute the genuineness of these gentlemen’s 
horror of the American luxury-poverty-underworld com- 
plex. But what is the cause of this state of things? It is 
the fruit of irreligion and irreligious education. What 
right have they, under any known laws of logic, to imply 
that Soviet Russia, ever were it as charming as now 
painted, will be a whit better in another generation? 
America was idyllic and pastoral, as these mourners ad- 
mit. Something has brought it to the pass that they de- 
plore, and that something is an absence of that moral 
force which Russia is not content with ignoring, but— 
apparently to their intense relish—bitterly prohibits, at- 
tacks, and persecutes. The motto for their Soviet readers 
had better be: “ This is what irreligion has done to us! 
Beware of what it will do to you.” These golden young 
Russians look eagerly upon our American motor-minded- 
ness. Well they may, since in 1934, 9.5 cents of every 
dollar spent in this country went for cars or their upkeep 
(compare with 14.4 cents for food and 4.5 for clothing). 
As I hear some brakes screaming outside, it reminds me 
to put on my own brakes, and close wondering what sort 
of luck will come to any people who ape motor-mindedness 
and dehumanize the motor’s maker and driver. 

THE Piicri. 
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The Beginning for a Writer 
Francis Tacsor, S.J. 

OR the greater part of this afternoon, I have been 

quarreling with myself. Some hours ago, there was 
peace and serenity for me in the prospect of writing this 
article, which carries along the series of suggestions for 
literary aspirants. There was an eagerness to sit down 
at the typewriter and a feeling of assurance that the para- 
graphs would roll along softly. But then, that precise 
phenomenon which I tried to describe in the last instal- 
ment occurred in a most aggravated form. 

First, the subject of the article I contemplated writing 
seemed to turn stale; then a sluggishness dulled the mind ; 
and finally there developed a species of panic. I fought 
against beginning the article; I decided that what I in- 
tended to say was tripe (in the literary sense) ; I was con- 
vinced that I had lost the mood, the trick, the flare needed 
to dress up the thoughts, which continually kept melting 
more and more into a puddle of flat trivialities. The quar- 
rel was between “me” commanding that the article be 
begun and finished this afternoon, since there would be 
no leisure to write it within the next few days, and the 
“me” objecting that this was no good time to write 
the article well, and more than that, the article was not 
worth writing. 

Having reached that point of desperation which forces 
to action, the above paragraphs were composed. The re- 
sult is remarkable. There is strong probability that the 
remaining paragraphs will follow. The frank confession 
launched me after I kept figuratively shuddering before 
the plunge. My experience illustrates a state of mind 
and being that is not rare with those who write. Often- 
times, they rebel against beginning ; they conceive a cynical 
distaste for the whole writing racket; they become as 
static and stubborn as the jumping frogs, featured in to- 
day’s news, who all except one out of 175, refused to 
jump in the championship contest. 

Jumping frogs and sluggish authors need a point of 
stimulation. Given that, they go. Emerson, according to 
Van Wyck Brooks, found a simple device to help him: 
“When thoughts refused to come and the gift of the 
happy phrase, the bright image, seemed to have vanished 
forever, he would begin to write to some friend, and be- 
hold, there he was, floating off on the most cordial tide 
of expression.” John O’London gave the same advice 
in a conclusion to one of his essays: 

There is a valuable hint here for unskilled writers. When in 
writing an article, or an essay, ideas refuse to flow easily, and 
words come slowly, it is a good plan to begin again and write 
the whole composition in the form, and in the spirit, of a letter 
to an actual person on whose sympathy you could count if the 
fetter were intended to go by post. “My dear .. .” will often 
set your pen running, and well begun is half done. 

In this, there is not only a solution for the writer’s 
fidelity to his private correspondents, there is also a con- 
firmation of the advice I tendered about the need for a 
writer to visualize his readers, and, in a very practical 
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way, there is suggested a definite method of enticing one- 
self to begin the actual writing of an article or story. For 
the mind very often needs to be primed, the imagination 
and emotion need to be warmed. 

Some authors derive the impulse to begin writing by 
reading a few pages of a favorite book; the contact with 
another mind flowing along confidently, with another im- 
agination aglow, sets up in them an enthusiasm to begin 
their own writing. The bits read may be utterly diverse 
in matter and expression from the piece to be written; 
but they stimulate. I would warn, however, that only true 
literature has this mystic power to arouse one to literary 
endeavor ; the reading of the newspaper, the scanning of 
journalese in magazines, dissipate rather than concen- 
trate one’s thoughts, when one is trying to prime oneself 
to write. 

What halts the aspiring author, and occasionally the 
mature one, in beginning a composition is the opening 
sentence or two. Teachers and textbooks worry the stu- 
dents of writing about their introductions to such an 
extent that the students are frozen into self-consciousness. 
There can be no doubt but that the opening sentences of 
any essay or story are quite the most important, from 
the reader angle; from the writer angle and from the 
content of the essay or article they are the least important. 
The first sentence or two in any prose work, and the first 
few lines in any poem or play, must compel immediate at- 
tention from the reader. They must win interest, produce 
curiosity, be ingratiating, startle to some extent, cause 
resentment, even, or provoke denial. To attain such ef- 
fects, and make them natural, is not always easy. It is a 
trick, certainly, with some writers; it becomes a habit if 
one is studious about one’s writing and writes much; but 
every writer who is to succeed must have, fundamentally, 
an instinct for the proper introduction. 

Robert Lynd, in one of his essays on “ The Writer's 
Art,” states: “ There are some authors who seem to re- 
gard catching the reader’s attention at the very outset as 
a vice of journalism, not to be imitated by men of let- 
ters.” He maintains that.“ it was not the journalists, but 
the poets who first taught by their example the necessity 
of a good beginning,” and affirms that, “as a general rule, 
it is the poems with the best beginnings that are the best 
poems.” This he proves, and anyone can prove it for 
himself, by examining epics, lyrics, narratives, sonnets. 
He shows that novelists, of set purpose, labor to open 
their stories with a live, fresh paragraph, that the best 
essayists strive “to startle the imagination into wake- 
fulness” by an apt beginning. He traces the origin of 
the practice back to the ancients, to Aristotle and Quin- 
tilian who demanded that the exordium be such as to 
render the audience well disposed, attentive, and prepared 
for further instruction. These old rhetoricians had in 
mind orators when they made their rules; but what they 
prescribed for speeches is applicable to all forms of printed 
literature. Mr. Lynd concludes with the comment that: 
“It is not merely a journalistic trick to say the most 
interesting things one can say in one’s opening sentences 
It is a literary duty.” 
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One of the evil results of the ordinary teaching of 
English composition on this phase of writing is that of 
producing artificial introductions. The student is prodded 
into the conviction that he must stun the reader with his 
first few sentences. He finds difficulty in discovering the 
stunning thought, and is completely silenced. Or else, 
he captures some sort of an extravaganza and plumps it 
down as his beginning, whether it has or has not much 
connection with what is to follow. What is not sufficient- 
ly insisted upon, in instructions to young writers, is the 
necessity for a natural beginning, one that begins truly 
what is to follow, one that harmonizes with the ending, 
and yet that wheedles the reader through its own content 
or expression into an interest that will persist till the 
conclusion. 

Various precepts have been formulated about the tricks 
for a good introduction. No trick is really required. All 
that is needed is a spontaneous, natural expression, as 
natural and spontaneous as that of a child bursting to 
report something that happened. To achieve such an ex- 
pression may compel the author to think laboriously and 
to experiment with words and sentences. He may not cap- 
ture his opening until he has finished his ending. He may 
write several paragraphs, or pages, before he reaches the 
statement that his instinct tells him is his beginning. 
Normally, however, the practised writer who has any 
interest in his audience possesses a sixth sense that in- 
spires him to begin with something that interests his audi- 
ence; and he begins with this something easily and with- 
out more ado. 

Of all people who sense naturalness in an introduction 
and who are most deeply impressed by it are magazine 
editors. They, too, are the most insistent in their demands 
that the introduction must snap with vitality and must 
attract attention. They can detect the barker, and they are 
frequently tempted to reject an article or story because 
the opening sentences are factitious or artificially affected. 
They want an introduction that plunges into the subject, 
and in that very plunge causes a splash. They want no 
fooling, and hate fine plumage. 

May I illustrate from America in the last issue? Fa- 
ther Parsons asserts pugnaciously: “ There will be no 
disagreement with me when I say that Father Coughlin 
...” Edith Fernbach relates: “ One beautiful afternoon 
last summer I was sitting... .” Arthur Gleason affirms: 
“ The pretty Blue Eagle that once perched so proudly 

.” Elizabeth Jordan explains: “ The hardest work- 
ing actor of New York’s Spring dramatic season. .. .” 
It may be noted that a single item seems to be the point 
of contact: “disagreement”; “ beautiful afternoon ”; 
“ Blue Eagle”; “ hardest working.” 

These excerpts engage the attention of a reader with- 
out the reader realizing that he is caught up. They have 
implications that arouse curiosity. And if I may instance 
myself, may I point out that I sought, first to give you 
an illustration of how a person struggles against begin- 
ning to write; secondly, to make you inquisitive. It oc- 
curred to me, then, that you might be curious about the 
quarrel which was afflicting me. 
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Gregory the Greatest 


NOT BUILT WITH HANDS. By Helen C. White. The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50. Published May 28. 
|= length of a review is generally taken as a fair index of the 
assumed merit of a book. In this case, however, the reviewer 
who keeps his comment down to a few lines will have to counter 
editorial limitations by resorting to a reckless use of superlatives. 
Unreservedly, I recommend Not Built With Hands, and hope its 
readers will be many. As historical fiction the book will ramk 
high. In fact it completely overshadows most recent productions 
of this type. Though the author takes considerable liberty with 
factual data, she can plead that the earlier records warrant the 
choice she has made of incidental dramatic features. The story 
is good history even if the fiction element is strong. If it induces 
the critical reader to consult his Muratori or the Monumente 
Germaniae Historica or if it fails to do so, it will have served the 
cause of truth. Merely as literature the story is entertaining, in- 
structive, inspiring. It is the story of strong souls struggling to 
master titanic forces. It is told by a writer with imagination and 
a gift for expression, who makes characters live and events move, 
and who gives color to the scenes of nature. 

The story itself deals with one of the great crucial periods in 
the history of the Church and of Europe. It centers around 
Gregory VII, who has been called the greatest of the Popes, and 
Matilda of Tuscany, who ranks with the first heroines of history. 
Gregory’s selfless labor in building the “house not made with 
hands,” his setting of the Thing above all personal considerations, 
his tragedy of apparent failure (if tragedy can touch those who 
“love justice and hate iniquity””)—these facts would seem to af- 
ford ample material for historical romance. But when there is 
added the beauty and brilliance of devotedness of the woman 
who was “ Lord of Tuscany ” together with the calm assurance of 
Hugh, the mighty Abbot of Cluny, and the irresponsible villainy 
of the enigmatic Henry IV, we have the dramatis personae for a 
great drama. But over and above the play of personalities there 
is the battle for principles and institutions, producing a crisis of 
high moment in the long history of the imperishable Church. 
Papacy and Empire and Feudalism are familiar terms. The reader 
will see them grow clearer from the pages of this book. In- 
vestitures, simony, and clerical incontinence will assume a more 
definite historical meaning. So will Canossa, Hildebrand, Matilda, 
Robert Guiscard, Cluny, Roman Law, and the Rise of Medieval 
Cities. This may seem like excessive praise. Not for Miss White’s 
book. It is the June choice of the Catholic Book Club. 

R. Corrican. 


Ecclesiastical Blackstone 


CANON LAW. By the Most Rev. Archbishop Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani. The Dolphin Press. $5.00. 
ae translating and making available to English readers the 

scholarly Latin volumes that grew out of the lectures delivered 
at the Apollinare by the present Apostolic Delegate when he pro- 
fessed Canon Law in the Eternal City, Joseph M. O’Hara and 
Francis Brennan, priests of the Philadelphia Archdiocese, have 
made a splendid contribution to our meager vernacular literature 
about the Code of Canon Law, that great body of legislation pro- 
mulgated by the Pope for the government of the Church and hav- 
ing the unique distinction of being the one code that enjoys the 
same force throughout the world. 

The volume evidences on the part of the distinguished author 
a wide familiarity not only with ecclesiastical law but with legal 
science in general, with theology, ethics, Church history, and cog- 
nate branches of learning. It also represents a tremendous amount 
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of erudition and research. Its style is simple and clear; and 
though its subject matter is treated quite completely, it contains 
no mere padding. Idle speculation and useless theorizing are 
carefully eschewed. There is an abundance of illuminating foot- 
notes and a wealth of references. Throughout, canons not within 
the explicit range of the book are critically commented upon. Ac- 
count is taken of all decrees concerning the Code that have 
emanated from Rome since its promulgation. Practical cases il- 
lustrating the text are everywhere introduced. The value of the 
volume is enhanced by indices according to proper names, subject 
matter, and Code canons. ; 

Following an exhaustive discussion of law in general and 
law in particular, and of their interrelation, Archibishop Cicog- 
nani inquires into the fonts whence canon law derives and gives 
a most interesting and informative historical survey of its evolu- 
tion through the centuries, including brief sketches of eminent 
canonists and outstanding Roman jurists. The treatment of the 
nature of human law is especially excellent. There are equally 
fine passages vindicating the supreme legislative authority of the 
Holy See and summarizing the story of the Ecumenical and lead- 
ing local Councils. That portion which explains the make-up and 
workings of the Roman Curia is probably the most authentic 
presentation of the subject in English. 

The second part of the volume is given over to a detailed ex- 
planation of each of the canons in the first book of the Code of 
Canon Law. These set forth the broad principles that must serve 
as a norm for its interpretation. After defining the scope of the 
Code, the eminent canonist examines the general and particular 
sources of its legislation. The former are written law and custom; 
the latter, rescripts for the interpretation of the law, privileges 
for its permanent relaxation, and dispensations for its temporary 
mitigation. Its third title is concerned with the reckoning of time. 

In studying the canons His Excellency follows the method in- 
sisted on by the Holy See of analyzing the text, setting forth its 
accepted interpretation according to recognized authorities, and 
supplementing the explanation by sketching the development and 
history of the specific law. In connection with the treatment of 
the first canon there is an interesting digression on the origin and 
discipline of the Oriental Churches and the differences between 
Eastern and Western Church law; and while the second canon is 
being discussed, a similarly fine explanation of Concordats is 
introduced. 

Priests should want the volume in their libraries; and our 
educated laity may enrich their understanding of the Church by 
its careful perusal. It suggests itself at this season as a most 
useful gift for newly ordained priests and for graduates from our 
Catholic law schools. WuuraM I. LoNERGAN. 


From Jackson to Polk 


THE UNITED STATES, 1830-1850. By Frederick Jackson 
Turner. Henry Holt and Company. $4.50. 
a his epoch-making book The Frontier in American History 
the late Frederick Jackson Turner advanced his theory that the 
frontier is the key to the understanding of American history. In 
the present volume he sets forth and interprets the outstanding 
features in the development of the United States in the two de- 
cades after 1830. To arrive at an understanding of the states- 
men of the period, their interactions, rivalries, and combinations, 
he focuses attention on the characteristics of the sections of the 
country. 

After an opening chapter on the geography of the country 
there follows a general survey of the United States in 1830. 
Against this background each of the six sections into which he 
divides the country is pictured in detail. Relying chiefly on the 
official census reports, he investigates every phase of human ac- 
tivity and interest. Reform movements and humanitarian im- 
pulses are evaluated; sectional interests, aspirations, influences, 
and grievances are contrasted. America, he finds, was not a 
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melting pot of peoples and cultures; rather it was a mixing bowl. 

In four chapters he next reviews the presidential careers of 
Jackson, Van Buren, Tyler, and Polk. Here he stresses the 
relation of sectional interests and ideals to those of the nation 
as a whole; he dwells on the mixture of motives, the adjustments, 
and cross currents in political and economic life. Noteworthy is 
his rising to the defense of President Polk, for he holds that Polk 
was not dominated or guided by Calhoun and the “ slavocracy.” 
This erroneous view he ascribes to the attacks of the Whigs, sup- 
plemented by the criticism of John Quincy Adams, Benton, and 
Calhoun, each of whom had personal reasons for questioning the 
policies and motives of Polk. Finally he tabulates the general 
characteristics of the two decades under consideration. It was a 
time, he concludes, when “an optimistic and creative nation was 
forming and dealing with democracy and with things, in vast new 
spaces, in an original, practical, and determined way and on a 
grand scale.” 

This book is an excellent analysis and evaluation of the period 
by a scholar of recognized ability. It is heavily documented; it 
is almost encyclopedic in detail. It is a product of American his- 
torical scholarship at its best, the fruit, we are assured, of fifteen 
years of thought and labor. We are grateful that the unfinished 
condition of the manuscript (the chapter on Taylor was never 
written) did not prevent its publication, for this book has en- 
riched our historical literature. Cuartes H. Merzcer. 


Shorter Reviews 


DON’T EVER LEAVE ME. By Katherine Brush. Farrar and 
Rinehart. $2.00. 

RITING brittlely of brittle people, Katherine Brush has again 

succeeded in shattering the thin walls of those who live in 
glass houses. No one, since F. Scott Fitzgerald immortalized the 
flapper, has equaled Miss Brush’s acid-etched vignettes of Amer- 
ican country-club types. Unfortunately, when she comes in con- 
tact with anything in the nature of genuine emotion, she skirts 
it as hastily as one of her own characters. 

The heroine of Don’t Ever Leave Me is Sidney Cunningham, 
thrice married and currently involved in an affair with a man 
some years her junior. Sidney, the author permits one to gather 
in a series of flashbacks, has sacrificed her youth and her emo- 
tional life to her maternal desire for financial security for her son. 
Jay, the seventeen-year-old son, despite the maternal sacrifices, is 
as unattractive a young degenerate as has come out of the pro- 
hibition school of fiction. In spite of her own instability, one can’t 
avoid a genuine sympathy for the helplessly devoted mother of Jay. 

And then, in a single chapter, the sympathetic Sidney is de- 
stroyed with the author’s poignant picture of Jay’s childhood. 
Never has the acid dripped so corrosively from Miss Brush’s pen 
as it does in the course of the few pages that she has devoted to 
the progressive twisting of a sensitive child mind to shape itself 
to the insecurity and ugliness of the environment provided by a 
self-centered mother, who sentimentalizes her selfishness under the 
heading of mother love. No doubt Miss Brush would be the first 
to deny a charge of moralizing, but, whether intentionally or not, 
she has created a situation that needs no pointing. H. M. 


THE CITIZEN AND HIS GOVERNMENT. By Alfred E. 
Smith. Harper and Brothers. $2.50. Published May 17. 

HIS is the latest effort of the former Governor of New York 

to contribute directive information of genuine value to the in- 
telligence and patriotism of his fellow citizens. It is a masterly 
and impelling exhortation to modernize and simplify governmental 
machinery and to diminish excessive and unnecessary taxes, both 
municipal and State. The recommendations offered are clearly 
explained, carefully coordinated, and forcefully defended. Any 
youthful student of Civics could not fail to understand the essen- 
tial suggestions proposed and explained; they are simple and un- 
mistakable. Long experience and uninterrupted contact with 
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politicians and living political problems have eminently fitted the 
distinguished former Governor to speak and write with authority 
on the subject of administrative and governmental improvement. 
That authority is evidenced in every page of this, his most recent, 
book. Sincerity and deep conviction pervade every paragraph, so 
that no thoughtful reader can possibly peruse this volume without 
being influenced by its logical arguments and stimulated to desire 
to actively participate in promoting the reforms, at least those 
more urgently needed, in the machinery of our present-day govern- 
ment. If grammatical errors and the misplacement of the words 
shall and will occasionally mar the literary perfection of certain 
sentences, the sense is clear, the proposals sensible, and the argu- 
ments convincing. M. J. S. 


THE ONE-EYED MOON. By Marguerite Steen. Little, Brown 

and Company. $2.50. Published April 12. 

A STRANGE, dark tale woven about an unreal figure against 
a background of sordid realism; a tragedy of virginal inno- 

cence, conjugal love consumed into hatred, of carnal lust under the 

baleful influence of the moon which moves its human pawns to 

incest and wuxoricide. 

The author excels in portraying the seamy side of Spanish life, 
village gossip, urban vice, lascivious priests, and light maidens, 
and in depicting the (to her mind) thinly veneered pagan morality 
of Catholic Spain. Her vague notions of fundamental Catholic 
theology, known even to the most ignorant Spanish peasant, par- 
ticularly unfit her to interpret a still fundamentally Catholic Spain, 
while her spurious montanesque atmosphere lacks the charm, the 
wholesomeness, and the patriarchal dignity of the Terruna as re- 
vealed in the genuinely Spanish Cuadros de Costumbres of Pereda. 

Though well written and abounding in details that show the 
author’s familiarity with the externals of Spanish life, this book 
does not reveal the essentially sound and simple soul of the 
Spanish mountain land. m& J... 
UNDER THE LINDEN TREE. By Thames Williamson. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. $2.50. 

M® WILLIAMSON'S book is composed so fragilely and deli- 
cately that one is immediately reminded of Shakespeare's 
lines: “ How shall Summer’s honey breath hold out against the 
wreckful siege of battering days?” For Under the Linden Tree, in 
this day when Faulkner, Caldwell, and Wolfe are the literary gods, 
is certainly a book “ whose action is no stronger than a flower.” It 
is a fairy story for grown-ups; a story in which the prince is a 
butcher boy, and the black cat a gleaming villain, and the canary 
turns into the rapturous Liesl. A child fresh from Andersen or 
Grimm could predict the plot and understand the symbolism. 

Thames Williamson has achieved a remarkably successful tour- 
da-force. In a way his is a more beautiful fantasy than David 
Garnett’s Lady Into Fox which has already become a minor classic. 
An atmosphere of sunshine and darkness, the sense of impending 
danger like a shadow on a garden wall, an allegorical struggle 
between good and evil, and a surpassing sense of artistic economy 
produce a magic like Prospero’s and Oberon’s. If you are literal- 
minded you won't like Under the Linden Tree, but if you have en- 
joyed Sir James Barrie’s Mary Rose, or the stories of James 
Stephens, Arthur Machen, and Lord Dunsany, you will welcome 
this strange and beautiful story of a crabbed old maid whose pets 
became human and whose loves and hates became objectified in 
human beings. The book is quite definitely a little masterpiece. 


F, X. C. 
Recent Fiction 
NOT FOR HEAVEN. By Dorothy McCleary. A 360-page 


character sketch of an earthy and irritating old lady. She is 
grim, lusty, outspoken, and vulgar. Story gave this novel a 
There are 
Everything, and that 


$1,000 prize and the contest judges were all realists. 
no flights of fancy, no emotional ravings. 
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means everything, is said in Anglo-Saxon words of one syllable, 
a practice that becomes tiresome as well as disagreeable. Pub- 
lished May 1. (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00) 

HUNGRY MEN. By Edward Anderson. An attempt to etch 
the world of men “on the bum.” The attempt is not successful. 
The figures moving through the pages of this novel fail to realize 
life-like proportions and the situations through which they move 
never quite achieve verisimilitude. An air of artificiality oozes 
from the pages. There is no literary charm, no deft characteriza- 
tions, but there is quite a barrage of crude, disgusting language, 
and some coarse, suggestive scenes of revolting immorality. Pub- 
lished May 1. (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00) 

THE KINGS OF BEACON HILL. By Christine Parmenter. 
The King family of Boston is aristocratic, snobbish, Harvard- 
minded; and when Bob King meets and marries the background- 
less Sandra Bowen from the more unsavory purlieus of Roxbury, 
the social teapot seethes with storm. The psychology is superficial 
and kindly and the episodes interesting, though not all convincing. 


But there are characters here delineated that really count. They 
make the story worth while. (Crowell. $2.00) 
THUNDER ON THE RANGE. By H. L. Gates. Against a 


vividly drawn background of Arizona cow country and in an at- 
mosphere of Hopi Indian legend, the author delivers another of 
his exciting mystery-Westerns. For straight adventuresome en- 
tertainment, clean and wholesome, few books will excel this. Its 


tone is much above average. Published April 26. (McBride. 
$2.00) 
AND MR. WYKE BOND. By W. B. Maxwell. The hero of 


this fictional biography of a precious snob is a character original, 
almost unique, in fiction—except for a certain analogy he bears 
to Beau Brummel. Before you have read twenty-five pages you 
like Mr. Wyke Bond and are surprised that you really do; by the 
end you have long since joined with his friends in hoisting him to 
a pedestal. The author has given us a delightfully human, con- 
sistently drawn portrait which will hang perennially in the walls 
of memory. It is to be hoped that Mr. Maxwell’s triumph will 
have the popularity a book so thoroughly artistic deserves. (Ap- 
pleton-Century. $2.00) 

LOVE AND THE LIEUTENANT. By Robert W. Chambers. 
This is the last of Mr. Chambers’ romanticized versions of inci- 
dents in American history. Unlike most popular writers, he has 
always managed to preserve the flavor of authenticity without 
sacrificing the color and tempo of his story. Here there is no 
radical departure from the accepted formula for costume romance. 
But the book proves absorbing, even though the outcome is ob- 
vious from the second chapter. It’s a good headliner for summer 
vacation lists. (Appleton-Century. $2.50) 

JUDGMENT DAY. By James T. Farrell. This long-drawn- 

out, laboriously detailed, yet keenly written and nearly brutal tale 
of the last year of the life of Studs Lonigan, is the final volume 
in Mr. Farrell’s trilogy on the theme of that Chicago would-be 
gangman’s wailings and cursings at the lucklessness of life. The 
stream of Lonigan’s consciousness flows muddily, piteously; and 
yet, when in the end Studs lies defeated and dead, one hardly 
knows whether to pity the man as much as he always did him- 
self, or to admit that he was a victim of neglect, perhaps, by 
those who claimed they had done their social and moral duties 
by their charges. Filled with blasphemies, lewd descriptions, and 
miscellaneous carnalities, this book cannot be approved for gen- 
eral reading among Catholics, even though the pathetic figures 
who move in it are Catholics, too, but ill-instructed ones, who 
deceive themselves into thinking they truly practise their religion 
and take a stupid pride in being “on the right side of the fence.” 
(Vanguard. $2.50) 
WHO RIDES ON A TIGER. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. A 
novel of murder and its effect on those touched by it, rather than 
of the crime itself and its solution. An excellent study. Pub- 
lished April 17. (Longmans, Green. $2.00) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Lehman, Buses, Armories 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

AMERICA deserves credit for its recent editorial criticizing Gov- 
ernor Lehman for his veto of the Kelly-Corbett bill. The bill 
would permit the free use of school buses to parish school chil- 
dren. Your editorial, however, failed to enumerate all the weak 
points in the Governor’s veto. The Governor feared that: “ Public 
moneys would be used for private-school pupils.” The Governor 
declared that the bill was “radical.” Two years ago the Jews 
staged a mass theater production entitled: “The Romance of a 
People” for the purpose of collecting funds for the Jewish vic- 
tims of Hitler. Governor Lehman placed at the disposal of his 
co-religionists the use of the largest armory in the world for the 
presentation of this drama. The Jews used this armory gratis 
for a fortnight. The usual rental is approximately $4,000 per 
diem. I wonder whether Governor Lehman considers this act the 
conversion of public funds for sectarian purposes. 

New York. Repmonp B. WALSH. 


Birth Control 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I fear the able article, “A Crisis in Birth Control,” is a bit too 
optimistit. Birth control is spreading among the middle and lower 
classes. There is a great money profit in these Satanic toys and 
they are the first thing a salesman shows. I believe the clergy 
should know this. The average successful doctor has about six 
salesmen that call on him every six weeks from reputable large 
drug firms. Each one has his birth-control junk with emphasis 
on the profit that will accrue to the doctor. It will cost you $1.50; 
you will sell it for $5.00. At first I decided not to buy drugs 
from these firms until I found if I followed this plan I would 
be without drugs. I have always met this opening sales talk 
with: “I am a Roman Catholic. That stuff does not interest me.” 
The better class salesmen no longer bother me with it, but wan- 
dering adventurers show up who sell nothing else and they seem 
to pity my backwardness until I show them the door. (The mili- 
tary training at St. Joe’s has been a help to me in life.) 

If the Catholic clergy would suggest that our own people go to 
a Catholic doctor, some of our own problems would grow less. 
The average priest regards a Catholic M.D. as a potential enemy 
who may any day rise up and deliver a lecture on the Darwin 
theory. 

Catholics should go to doctors of their own Faith, granted that 
they are as well trained as the birth controllers. 

I do not like to write letters. I do not like to discuss morals, 
birth control, eugenics, any more than I imagine the city garbage 
collector discusses his job when he gets home in the evening. I 
would like a lot of priests to read this letter. 


Pennsylvania. F. R., M.D. 


A Stirring Sermon 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The communication under the caption “Streamlined Praying” 
in the issue of America for May 4, conveys unpalatable but salu- 
tary truths. It is a fact, within the experience probably of most 
Catholics, that in some of our churches one now and then hears 
the Rosary and other prayers recited in a manner that is hurried 
and wanting in reverence. The beautiful devotion of the Way of 
the Cross is not seldom gone through with just a bit mechanically. 
Splendid opportunities for effective good are thus lightly missed. 
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And as to the effect produced on a person not of the Faith, he is 
certainly not thereby brought one step nearer. 

Last Good Friday afternoon I was in one of the churches of 
our city. The service of the Way of the Cross was being con- 
ducted. It was done by one of the young priests of the parish in 
truly impressive style. He was devoutly eloquent, enunciating 
with care and feeling, deliberate in just the right degree. His 
every utterance could be heard and understood easily. At each 
station the words of the simple, touching prayers were made to 
stand out ever fresh and ever new. Plainly the spirit and manner 
of the priest were reflected in the faces and bearing and, I am 
sure, in the hearts of the large gathering. I came away im- 
pressed. It was a stirring sermon. 

Baltimore, Md. Micnae S. Haas. 
First Lady 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It was most gratifying, indeed thrilling, to read a certain ex- 
cerpt from the news account of the visit of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
the wife of the President, to the single tax colony at Arden, Del. 
We quote the excerpt: 

There is so much snobbishness in our attitude toward the 

Negro. I have attended a Negro theater in Washington 

when there was only one other white person in the audience. 


That is the kind of thing that tinges our whole approach to 
the Negro problem and interferes with a proper solution. 


Mrs. Roosevelt is also reported to have said that the Negro 
problem is one of the most vital in America and that equal op- 
portunity for the Negro will bring greater benefits for the whites. 

In view of the snobbishness which certain Catholic educational 
institutions have shown toward duly qualified Negro Catholic 
applicants, I believe that the words of the First Lady will be far- 
reaching in their effects. They should give deep encouragement 
to all our Negro fellow-citizens. They should shame those Catho- 
lic educators who defend exclusiveness on the ground of ex- 
pediency (a word always associated with a high priest named 
Caiphas). Certainly Mrs. Roosevelt has spoken more bravely than 
most of our Catholic alumnae, not to mention the alumni or the 
religious men and women who are directing Catholic education. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Ricuarp M. McKeon, S.). 


Human Relations 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I call the attention of the readers of AMERICA to the 
first summer Institute of Human Relations being conducted by the 
National Conference of Jews and Christians on the campus oi 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., August 24-30? The Na- 
tional Conference of Jews and Christians is an independent or- 
ganization begun in 1927. It is supported by individuals among 
Catholics, Jews, and Protestants in the United States who work 
through this informal conference in various ways for the im- 
provement of community relations in all parts of the United 
States. The co-Chairmen of the National Conference are the Hon. 
Newton D. Baker, Prof. Carlton J. H. Hayes, and Roger W. 
Straus. 

The Williamstown Institute will consider, with the assistance of 
two score able lay and clerical leaders, such questions as the fol- 
lowing : 

(1) What are the lessons for the United States from inter 
group conflicts in other nations? (2) What are the important 
elements in the inter-group situation in American communities? 
(3) What are the contributions of the social sciences to the im- 
provement of inter-group relations? (4) What are the practical 
methods of improving inter-group relations in American com- 
munities ? 

We shall be glad to mail promptly to any reader requesting it, a 
copy of the program of the Institute. Inquiries should be sent to 
the National Conference of Jews and Christians, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


New York. Everett R, Curncny, Director. 
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Home News.—On May 16 the Administration allo- 
cated $1,091,802,200 for work-relief projects, subject to 
the final approval of the President. On May 20 wage 
rates on work-relief projects were announced. In setting 
the rates, the country was divided into four regions, and 
workers into four classes—unskilled, intermediate, skilled, 
and professional or technical. Rates of pay also differed 
according to five population clasifications. Unskilled la- 
borers would receive from $19 to $55; intermediate work- 
ers from $27 to $65; skilled labor from $35 to $85; and 
professional and technical workers from $39 to $94. 
Labor leaders sharply criticized the wage scales, and pre- 
dicted the result would be a lowering of wages paid in 
private industry. On the following day, Senator McCar- 
ran charged that the Administration had “ broken faith” 
in the wage scales. The President on May 16 approved 
a two-year extension of an amended National Recovery 
Act, which was introduced in the House on May 20. 
On May 22, 1,500 business men came to Washington 
asking for a two-year extension of NRA. The Senate 
passed the Wagner Labor Disputes bill on May 16, voting 
63 to 12. Secretary Morgenthau defended, and other wit- 
nesses attacked, the new banking bill in hearings before 
the Senate Banking Subcommittee. On May 20 an order 
was issued prohibiting importation of foreign silver coins 
and certain other forms of silver. This action was taken 
to aid countries in which the silver content of coins had 
more value as bullion than as coins, due to the Adminis- 
tration’s silver-purchase plan and the resultant high price 
of silver. On May 22 President Roosevelt delivered his 
veto message on the Patman Bonus bill to a joint session 
of Congress. It was the first occasion in history when a 
President had personally given his arguments against a 
vetoed bill. On May 20 a committee of twenty-two House 
members had presented a 4,000-word brief in behalf of 
the bonus to the President. In his veto message, the Presi- 
dent warned that the measure was an opening wedge for 
inflation that might lead to national financial disaster. He 
stated that able-bodied veterans were not entitled to priv- 
ileges not accorded to other American citizens; that “ this 
bill favors the able-bodied veteran at the expense of the 
disabled veteran.” He claimed that the measure violated 
“the entire principle of veterans’ benefits so carefully 
formulated at the time of the War and also the entire 
principle of the adjusted certificate settlement of 1924.” 
Immediately after the President’s message, the House 
voted, 322 to 98, to pass the bill over his veto. On May 
23 the Senate voted, 40 to 54, to sustain the President’s 
veto, a margin of eight more votes than necessary. Bonus 
advocates immediately began planning new legislation to 
achieve their objective. 


Mexican Events.—On May 18, it was reported that 
the Director-General of Education had ordered Mormon 
schools in Chihuahua closed because they failed to teach 
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Socialism and conducted classes in English in violation 
of the law. On May 21 the National University in Mex- 
ico, D. F., was ordered closed. The students were said 
to be organizing against the Government because the 
Supreme Court denied an injunction they requested to 
prevent any further interference with the University’s 
conduct of secondary schools. The National Committee 
for the Defense of American Rights in Mexico on May 
17 issued a memorandum from Washington, D. C., re- 
garding persecutions in Mexico. It reported that the 
American Government had “ exercised its influence and 
good offices when conditions similar to those now exist- 
ing in Mexico have occurred in other nations, not only 
on behalf of its own nationals, but even on behalf of 
citizens of foreign lands.” 


League of Nations.—The eighty-sixth session of the 
League of Nations Council opened on May 20 under the 
presidency of Maxim Litvinov, Soviet Foreign Com- 
missar. On the opening day Haile Selassie, Emperor of 
Ethiopia, sent a telegram to M. Litvinov from his camp 
at Harrar, in Ethiopia, in which he formally requested 
the Council to take action on the dispute with Italy under 
Article XV of the League Covenant, unless Italy would 
agree to arbitration. (Article XV would call for “ full 
investigation and consideration” by the Council.) Re- 
peated triangular conferences ensued between Anthony 
Eden, Rene Massigli, and Baron Aloisi, representing re- 
spectively Great Britain, France, and Italy, and messages 
were sent to Premier Mussolini of Italy. But to no avail. 
The Duce remained immovable in his determination not 
to recognize the Council’s authority in the matter, insist- 
ing that it should be settled in view of previous agree- 
ments. League fears were entertained lest it come to an 
open break between the League and Italy, analogous to 
the break with Japan over Manchukuo. On May 22, 
Walter White, Executive Secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People, in New 
York City, sent a cablegram to M. Litvinov asking to 
know where he stood on the question. Danzig, Poland, 
and mandated territories were some of the other prob- 
lems awaiting the Council. 


French Budget Deficit—The Premier, the Finance 
Minister, and the Governor of the Bank of France held 
a conference on May 22 to decide on measures to be 
taken to meet the nation’s great budgetary deficit. They 
concluded it to be necessary to ask Parliament for power 
“to take whatever steps were necessary.” This, of course, 
meant almost dictatorial power for the Government simi- 
lar to that enjoyed by Poincaré in 1926. Just how serious 
the situation was might be seen from the estimated deficit. 
The press set the figure close to 6,500,000,000 francs (at 
present writing the franc was quoted in New York at 
6.58% cents). Besides this, the Treasury required 
4,000,000,000 francs for the railroads, 8,000,000,000 
francs for national defense and 8,000,000,000 francs for 
other extra-budgetary expenses. Any effort on the part 
of the Premier to restore financial equilibrium would 
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mean salary reductions, large dismissals from civil jobs, 
and drastic economies in civil and military pensions. These 
proposals would, of course, be bitterly contested by the 
nation and by opposition parties, but on the other hand 
it was generally conceded that the defeat and fall of the 
Flandin Cabinet would inevitably mean the collapse of 
the franc. This danger seemed to offer M. Flandin his 
greatest strength. 


Flight of Gold.—Gold continued to leave France. In 
Paris on May 22 sterling rose again, the currency con- 
tinued below the export point, and $9,000,000 more in 
gold was engaged for shipment to New York. This meant 
that since May 8, when the movement started, about 
$104,000,000 had been drained from the nation for the 
American account. With this flight of currency, devalua- 
tion grew more imminent, and Government officials be- 
gan to study a six-point program to save the franc. The 
measures were thus summarized by the foreign corre- 
spondent of the New York Times: (1) A huge internal 
loan to consolidate the public debt; (2) Temporary sus- 
pension of amortization payments on the debt; (3) Sup- 
pression of social-insurance premiums for the time being ; 
(4) Transfer of the Government's contribution to social 
insurance to the guarantee fund; (5) Setting War 
veterans’ pension age five years forward; (6) Transfer 
of War pensions amounting to 2,000,000,000 francs to 
special funds. Meanwhile Finance Minister Germain- 
Martin declared in a public statement that the nation’s 
monetary and banking position was sound. 


Chinese Affairs.—Reports that at the urgent request 
of the Nanking Government the United States, Great 
Britain, Japan, and possibly Paris and Berlin, would raise 
the status of their legations in China to embassies were 
favorably welcomed and commented on by the Chinese 
press. Meanwhile domestic affairs continued considerably 
upset ; bandits and revolutionaries remained active though 
the Government forces continued their drive. On May 
19 in connection with a plot to overthrow the Govern- 
ment twenty rebels were executed in Canton. Two days 
earlier the capture of the Rev. Harold Bush, an Ameri- 
can Maryknoll missionary, by bandits was reported. It 
was stated that he was being held for ransom. About 
300 Catholic missionaries have been captured in China 
by bandits or Communists in the past fifteen years, while 
forty others have been murdered. Three of these last 
were American Passionists. A Spanish Dominican was 
recently released by the Communists after thirteen months 
captivity. No word has been heard of an Italian Vincen- 
tian missionary missing since December, 1933, and re- 
cently a Spanish Jesuit missioner in the Anhwei Province, 
was murdered by Communists. 


Hitler Speaks on German Policy.—Speaking before 
the Reichstag on Germany’s attitude toward European 
affairs, Chancelor Hitler declared that with the exception 
of the armament clauses, Germany will respect all the © 
remaining provisions of the Versailles Treaty until re- 
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vision can be achieved by peaceful understanding. All 
treaties now in existence, including the Locarno pact and 
the provision for demilitarized zones even though made 
by earlier Governments, will be observed, he said. He 
announced Germany’s willingness to participate in a sys- 
tem of collective cooperation for European peace to the 
extent of agreeing not to aid any combatant, but repeated 
the Reich’s opposition to mutual-assistance pacts. The 
Reichsfuehrer accepted the present French border and 
reiterated his former renunciation of Alsace-Lorraine. 


Armament Limitation.—Hitler placed German naval 
limitation at thirty-five per cent of the British strength 
and fifteen per cent below the strength of France and 
announced this status was final. Germany is willing to 
enter an air agreement, and willing also, he said, to par- 
ticipate in all efforts for practical armament limitation. 
He suggested the abolition of the use of dumdum bullets 
and other practices such as bombing and gas attacks out- 
side war zones. The Chancelor bitterly attacked Russia 
and assailed the situation in Memel. With regard to Aus- 
tria, he denied that Germany has any intention of inter- 
fering in Austrian domestic affairs, but proclaimed his 
belief that Germans and all other peoples should have the 
right of self-determination. Chancelor Hitler decreed a 
universal military service law, giving him power to draft 
for service able-bodied, non-Jewish Germans between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-five. 


Religious Imprisoned.—Sister Wernera, of the Vin- 
centian Order, for violating German laws governing 
transfer of money abroad, was sentenced to five years 
penal servitude, fined 142,000 marks with a fourteen- 
month additional sentence to be imposed for non-payment. 
A confiscation of 250,000 marks was imposed upon the 
Vincentian Order. Sister Wernera carried money across 
the border to pay foreign debts, including a loan owed 
to a bank in St. Louis. The money had been borrowed 
to finance St. Vincent Hospital in Cologne. Sister Neo- 
phyta, Mother Superior of the Cologne Augustinian Sis- 
ters, received a similar sentence on the same charge. 
Sister Englatia, of the same Order, was sentenced to pay 
a fine of 5,000 marks or receive ten months imprison- 
ment, and the Order was directed to pay to the state 
190,000 marks, the sum involved, plus a fine of 121,000 
marks. The nuns had followed the advice of bankers. 
Sister Neophyta denied any sense of guilt. Under the in- 
fluence of Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, anti-Christian leader, 
the Nazi press was jubilant over the imprisonment of 
the nuns. 


Anti-Catholic Outbreak.—Nazis staged city-wide anti- 
Catholic riots in Munich. Catholics fled to their churches 
for sanctuary. Storm-troopers marched through the 
streets, shouting against “ Catholic traitors,” and severely 
beating Catholic pedestrians, including priests. Police 
refused to interfere. 


British Air Policy.—Announcement of the air pro- 
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gram decided upon by the British Cabinet was delayed 
in order to make what amendments were necessary be- 
cause of the speech of Herr Hitler on May 21. While 
accepting the conciliatory proposals of Hitler, the Gov- 
ernment held firm in its determination to expand the 
British air forces. The statements of the Government 
were given in connection with the staged debate on the 
motion approving an appropriation for imperial defense. 
Stanley Baldwin, Lord President of the Council, opened 
the debate in the House of Commons; he concerned him- 
self with the political and international aspects of British 
air increases. He expressed hope over Hitler’s assertion 
that he would agree to an air treaty of the Western 
European nations, and also to the taking of means to pro- 
tect civilians from air bombing. In his conclusion, he 
reaffirmed the thought that Great Britain was still willing 
to take all means to “ banish from the world the most 
fearful terror and the most dastardly prostitution of 
man’s invention ever known.” In the House of Lords, 
the Marquess of Londonderry, Air Minister, stated in 
detail the revised program. It had been provided that 
the present number of first-class machines, namely, 580, 
should be increased to 840 by March, 1937; it was now 
necessary to enlarge this building program so that by 
March, 1937, the number of first-line machines, irrespec- 
tive of the airplanes attached to the fleet, should be 1,500. 
“In short, we are nearly trebling the present strength of 
the Royal Air Force for the defense of the British Isles,” 
Lord Londonderry stated. The Labor Opposition, which 
had practically decided to support the new appropriations, 
reversed its position after the speech of Herr Hitler, and 
characterized the Government program as fatal to world 


peace. 


Ethiopian Dispute.—Emperor Haile Selassie issued a 
decree on May 18 abolishing serfdom throughout Abys- 
sinia and decreeing a program calculated to equalize the 
system of land taxation. It was estimated that eventu- 
ally more than 5,000,000 persons would be affected by 
the anti-serfdom decree. On the previous day Abyssinia 
nominated an American educator, Pitman B. Potter, as 
one of her two members of the conciliation commission to 
settle the dispute with Italy. Albert de la Pradelle, a 
French lawyer, was the other member. 


Brazil’s President in Argentina.x—On May 22 Presi- 
dent Vargas of Brazil arrived in state at Buenos Aires 
officially to return the good-will visit which President 
Justo last year made to Rio de Janeiro. Elaborate cere- 
monies welcomed the visitor and, as the warship on which 
he was, docked, 10,000 doves, their wings painted with 
Argentina’s blue and Brazil’s yellow and green, were 
released. It was understood that the objective of the trip 
was the tightening of Brazil’s and Argentina’s trade and 
tourist relationships. It was anticipated that several com- 
mercial pacts would be signed. After leaving Buenos 


Aires President Vargas was slated to go to Montevideo 
for the purpose of visiting the Uruguayan President, 
Gabriel Terra. 
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Nazi Triumph in Czechoeslovakia—Even the most 
confident supporters of Konrad Henlein, candidate for 
the Nazi Sudeten Deutsche Front or Henlein party, were 
surprised at his success in the elections in Czechoslovakia 
on May 19. Despite the Czech majority in the country, 
the Henlein vote was the largest: 1,294,000, more than 
the next competitor, the Agrarian party with 1,176,000. 
The Socialists came third, while the Czech Catholics lost 
three seats in the Assembly. Fears were current that the 
event presaged a dictatorship as the only solution. 


Peruvian Cabinet Changes.—Without offering any 
explanation to the public the Cabinet of Premier Arnenas 
resigned on May 18 though in existence only six months. 
On May 21 the following Ministers were sworn in: 
Premier and Minister of Public Works, General Manuel 
Redriguez; Foreign Affairs, Carlos Concha; Minister 
of the Interior, Colonel Antonio Rodriguez; Justice and 
Education, Colonel Ernesto Montagne; Minister of War. 
Colonel Federico Hurtado; and of the Navy and Avia- 
tion, Captain Hector Mercado. The Minister of Finance 
is Dr. Fernando Tola. 


Dublin Strike Ended.—After eleven weeks in which 
all transport by bus and tram was suspended, the em- 
ployes agreed to the settlement offered by the Depart- 
ment of Industry and Commerce. An increase in wages 
for all grades of workers was granted by the transport 
companies, and the men returned to their jobs on May 18. 
The lack of traveling facilities was estimated to have 
caused the loss of more than a million pounds to the 
merchants of Dublin. 


The Chaco Situation.—Eager to be in the superior 
position should the Chaco mediators demand an armistice 
pending negotiations, both Paraguayans and Bolivians 
have been fighting intensely in the war sector. La Paz 
dispatches admitted early Paraguayan success, but on 
May 19 a report from Asuncion asserted that the Para- 
guayans had wiped out an entire Bolivian regiment. 





At a recent meeting of priests in the East some 
important decisions were taken on the Catholic 
attitude of the inter-racial question. These deci- 
sions will be interpreted next week by John 
LaFarge, who was present. 

“Pity the Poor Bondholder” will be a review 
to date of some past crimes of the investment 
banker. It will be by Floyd Anderson. 

Our correspondent in Spain, Lawrence A. 
Fernsworth, will sum up in a most interesting 
way the successes and defeats of the infant Re- 
public, in “ Spain after Four Years.” 

James J. Walsh will tell of the Saint whose 
fourth centenary we have been celebrating in 
“ Angela Merici, Founder in Modern Education.” 

It is also hoped to publish some of the letters 
received about Father Coughlin. 




















